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THE WINNERS—The six winners of college scholarships awarded at GOLD MEDAL — Count, - 























the 1953 National 4-H contest are pictured left to right: Rebecca winners in the 1955 Ento- 
J. Hutto, Indiana; Clark Schartz, Kansas; Glen E. Odglen, Arkansas: mology Program will be 
Charles N. Turner, Rhode Island; John Howard Perry, Oklahoma: wearing this handsome 
Mary Christensen, Wyoming. l4-carat gold-filled medal. 


1959 ENTOMOLOGY PROGRAM INCLUDES 
SIX COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Sponsored by Hercules Powder Company— County: gold-filled medals. 

the producer of technical toxaphene for State: 17-jewel wrist watch. 

agricultural insecticides—the 1955 National Sectional: 2 pies ‘te the 55 Nesheol 
. ys "Ips oO Ie DO ationa 

1-H Congress. 


National: 6 college scholarships of $300 


1-H Entomology Awards Program will offer 
awards ranging from gold-filled medals on 


the county level to college scholarships for 


the six national winners. each, 

The program is open to all eligible 4-H complete information on the Entomology 
boys and girls and the following awards — Program is available now from your County 
await the winners: Extension Agent, or 4-H leader. 


Vaval Stor: D partment 
HERCULES PO\VLER COMPANY 


OOS King Street. H in rton 99, Delaware ‘ 
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LARIATS 


With or Without 
Release Hondas 


Every stock farm needs a 
lariat or two. Extra fine 
silk finish yacht manila 
lariat rope, 7/16” 4-strand, 
32 thread. Solid brass hon- 
da and hom, loop as illus- 
trated, or with handy, dou- 
ble-duty quick release hon- 
d ig wt. 3 Ib. 

294 Lariat with standard 

en 
C294A Lariat with quick 

release honda...........$5.49 


ROPE HALTERS 


For training and showing. 





Hand made. 


13 feet best 
quality rope. 7-foot lead. Adjustable. Easy to put on 


Club boys should lead calves by halter daily. Only 
halter broken calves should be shown. 

Order C68 %” rope halter, each $ 1.00 
Dozen - $11.64 





DAIRY SCALE 


Built for accurate weigh- 
ing over many years, 
Pelouze scales give you 
much for your money. 
Metal surfaces an 
working parts are spe- 
cially protected against 
rust. Needle adjustable 
to offset weight of pail. 


40 Ib. CAPACITY 
graduated in 1/10 lb. 


Order B1-40 Pelouze 
dairy scale, each...... 
pabiviles weed omen $5.49 


60 Ib. CAPACITY 
graduated in 2/10 lb. 
Order B2-60 Pelouze 
scale, each........ $5.95 











FAST DELIVERY ON 
JALCO TESTERS 


Jaleo testers are precision made and 
come in self contained units guaranteed 
for accuracy and durability. The motor 
located in the bottom of the bowl is 
fully protected against acid or mois- 
ture. 

Men who know the exacting require- 
ments of dairy herd testing labora- 
tories, DHIA supervisors, schools, and 
large creameries designed the JALCO 
testers. The motor starts gently to pro- 
tect bottles. The one moving part runs 
on lifetime-lubricated bearings. 

Jaleo testers are noted for their re- 
liability and years of trouble-free serv- 
ice. 


B47-40A Jalco Baby Electric, 12 bott $42.00 
X-10-12 Jalco Baby Hand-Model, 12 bottles $30.00 
B45-48 Jalco Electric, 48-bottle size with brake and 
electric heater $72.00 








 NASCO ~ BOOKS | 


Get NASCO Discounts on Agricultural Books 





Over 700 titles! NASCO has nearly every agricultural textbook published. Why 
bother to write to a dozen different places when you can get ALL your books on 
one order from NASCO? If you want to examine a book before ordering fo1 
your class, just order one copy. Keep it any reasonable length of time and return 
it for full credit if you decide not to buy it. 12% discount on book orders of 
$25 or more, plus 1 free desk copy when you order 12 or more copies of same title 
Schools may buy on open 30-day account. 


How-to-do-it Books from McGraw-Hill 


RAISING LIVESTOCK by Peters and Deyoe is especially writter 
to help students make money from their 











> animals. Sound and 
practical. Helps them meet the new responsibilities of raising 
livestock. 516 pp. : $4.75 
SUCCESSFUL DAIRYING by C. B. Knodt 


gives complete information on dairying from 
start to cashing in. Each charter deals with 
a specific division of dairy farm operation. 
Valuable to student and experienced dairy- 
a : 2 $5.50 
MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK by Ander- 
son is the handy popular reference book on 
crops, livestock, poultry. 250 pp. .... $2.50 
DESTRUCTIVE & USEFUL INSECTS by 
Metcalf is the popular authority for students 
and farmers. 910 pp...... ssinmesecev eee 
FARM SHOP PRACTICE, Jones, For the 
farm shop student. 92 pp. $3.75 
SERVICING & MAINTAINING FARM 
TRACTORS by Johnson & Hollenberg. All- 
inclusive. 313 pp. q $4.50 








Money-Making Books from lowa State College Press 
FITTING & SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE by Jack Spearing, famous showman. Expert 
tips on how to train, groom, feed and show for top prizes. Slanted for class and clut 
112 pp, many illustrations......... : SEL. ete eS : : ' 
FORAGES—The Science of Grassland Agriculture by Hughes, Metcalfe, and Heath 
All phases of forage production, utilization, and management. 55 outstanding authors 
234 illustrations, 724 pp $6.75 


Every Agricultural School Needs these Devin-Adair Books 








Grasses GARDENING 
and wii 
Grassland NATURE 
Farming 
. 


ni 


; 





/ 


GARDENING 





WEB OF LIFE by GRASSES & Grass- WITH IMPROVED NU1 


J. H. Storer. A first land Farming by NATURE by Leonard TREES OF NORTH 
book of ecology. Dra- Prof. Hi W. Staten Wickenden clarifies AMERICA & How t 
matically shows how shows how farmers arguments between Grow Them by Reed 
mammals, bacteria, ean extend grazing “chemical” and “or- and Davidson For 
insects, plants, birds seasons to get top pro- ganic’’ schools. De- one nut tree or 100( 
sustain and control duction while  con- scribes organic meth- acres. Up-to-date ir 
each other in = an serving grass and soil ods and results; dis- formation on nut 
intricately balanced A goldmine of prac- cusses pests, diseases. tree farming for food 
pattern of interrela- tical farming infor- Chapter on home pre- timber, and by-prod 
tionships. 192 pp, 48 mation. Pasture cal- serving, one on chick- ucts. A real pioneer 
illustrations. ......$3.00 endars. 366 pp. $5.00 ens. 416 pp. $4.95 ing book. 425 pp. $6.00 





Money-Saving Books from Springer Pub. Co. 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA by 
Rudolph Seiden, an expert in the field. How 
to recognize, prevent, and control diseases 
and parasites. 3700 entries give quick infor- 
mation. 614 pp.............. os cnoscenes eee 


LAW & THE FARMER by J. H. Beuscher, 
Prof. of Law and Farm Law, U. of Wis. Case 
history approach reads like novel. Helps pre- 
vent legal troubles and costs. Buying, selling, 
leasing farms; inheritance; borrowing; notes 
etc. 448 pp. 














’ 


oe ..-- $4.95 








Be sure you have new NASCO Catalog #27 listing hundreds of books and supplies 
for County Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers, Extension Specialists. 


National Agricultural Supply Company 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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On behalf of the staff, “Season's 
Greetings” from Better Farming Meth- 
ods and the Watt Publishing Company. 
May you have a joyful Christmas day 
and may peace and prosperity visit you 
throughout the coming year. And from 
me, a personal Christmas Greeting to 
each of you. 

Herbert L. Schaller 
Editor 


Coming Boanth 


November 27-December 4—Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 

November 28-December 2—National 
4-H Club Congress, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

November 29-December 4—County 4- 
H Club Agents’ Convention, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago. 

December 2-7—-AVA Convention, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

December 2-7—NVATA Convention, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

December 5-8 — Winter meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

December 5-9—20th annual meeting 
of the National Junior Vegetable Grow- 
ers Associatior., Cincinnati, O. 

January 10-14—Pennsylvania Farm 
Show, Harrisburg. 

February 1-5—National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts conven- 
tion, San Diego, Calif. 

February 2-13—Houston Fat Stock 
Show. 

February 13-20—Extension workshop, 
Athens, Tex. 

May 25-27—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association Convention, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 

June 12-15—48th annual meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

July 23-27—Convention and Trade 
Show of the National Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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ON THE COVER 


A family, a Christmas tree, a typical New England village, a blanket of 
white snow, and the. distant spire of the community church--what could 
make a more pleasing cover for the month of December. James G. Garvin, 
University of Maine, took this cover photo for Better Farming Methods. 
In the foreground is Gilbert Jaeger and his family. He is county agent of 
Knox and Lincoln counties, headquarters in Rockland, Me. Location of 
this picture is Appleton, Me. 
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His favorite 
topic is rural 
telephones 


If you live in rural Mississippi, there is a good 
chance you have heard L. E. Slawson talk, or know 
him personally. He’s a favorite speaker at farm 
meetings and rural telephones are his favorite topic. 

Mr. Slawson is the Rural Development Super- 
visor with the Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company for Mississippi. But to people there 
he is the man who gets telephone jobs done. Rural 
telephones have quadrupled in the nine years he 
has been there. 

Take Lorman, for instance, a small community 











“Dishing up” the barbecue at Lorman, Mississippi 


12 miles from the nearest telephone exchange. He 
found a way to provide a dial switching unit for 
the 85 families who wanted telephones. To cele- 
brate the opening of telephone service, Lorman 
held a barbecue and played host to more than 
300 friends and neighbors. 

Rural telephone work all over the nation is being 
done by thousands of experienced men and women, 
like Slawson, who live and talk their job. It is one 
of the reasons service in Bell rural areas constantly 
improves and grows. 


K) 6 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ON 
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Develop New Sheep Breed 

A new breed of sheep, Minnesota 102, is being de- 
veloped by animal researchers at the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station. Work on the breed began in 1944 with 
crosses of purebred Shropshire ewes with an English 
Leicester ram. Since then, specialists have inbred to 
establish the breed’s characteristics, aiming at a large, 
prolific, fast-maturing sheep. 


Test Old Stand Alfalfa 


Soil scientists at the University of Wisconsin 
have harvested Alfalfa each year from seedings 
made in 1947, and they’re still getting as much as 
four tons of hay to the acre each year. The re- 
search men say the secret to such success with 
alfalfa is the right amount of liming and fertilizer. 
Lime and fertilizer costs for the six years of con- 
tinuous alfalfa production have run about $75 per 
acre, and during this time, some 22 tons of Cossack 
alfalfa per acre were taken from the test field. 


Kudzu As Forage 

Experiments with corn and oats, or oats-grain s6¥- 
ghum in 3-year rotations, have been conducted at the 
Soil Conservation Station, Raleigh, N. C., in which three 
cropping systems and two levels of fertilization were 
used. Corn, oats, and kudzu appeared to be the most 
practical rotation from the standpoint of forage produc- 
iion, as well as soil and water conservation. This rota- 
tion is especially adapted to livestock system of farm- 
ing since all crops in the rotation can best be harvested 
by grazing off with cattle and hogs. 


Study Milk Formula for Calves 


Texas A & M College has experimented with a 
new simple milk-replacer formula for young dairy 
calves. It has given impressive rates of gains. In 
experiments now under way, whole milk is re- 
placed before calves are 10 days of age with a 
gruel which contains dried skim milk, dried whey, 
and a vitamin A and D supplement. This mixture 
contains approximately the same amount of pro- 
tein as whole milk. Most of the ingredients of this 
formula can be obtained from the average feed 
dealer. 


Research Boosts Powdered Milk 

Dairy research men at the University of Wisconsin 
report homogenized milk dried at a temperature just 
above the freezing point is far more soluble than the 
highest quality whole milk dried by present methods 
This gives a product that is easy to dissolve and hard to 
tell from fresh milk. Before releasing it, scientists will 
test its keeping quality under varied conditions and hope 
also to develop processing techniques more efficient 
than those used in their present pilot plant operation 
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Feeder Lambs and Ticks 

Results of a 3-year study at the Scotts Bluff 
Experiment Station, Nebraska, indicate that it 
isn’t profitable to control sheep ticks on feeder 
lambs. Weight differences between treated and 
untreated lambs were not significant, according 
to the Station report. The noninfested animals did 
not gain more than the infested ones, nor was there 
any significant difference in the amount of feed 
consumed for each pound of gain. 


X\-Disease and Creosote 


Studies at Michigan State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station show that there is no connection be- 
tween X-disease and creosoted posts. The misunder- 
standing came about when cattle were in contact with 
creosote at the same time they had access to high- 
pressure greases. Such greases that cattle lick off 
machinery and tractors contained chlorinated naptha- 
lenes—one of the real causes of X-disease 


Increase Egg Production 

Mid-winter egg production can be increased by 
one-third, according to an experiment at Iowa 
State College. They added 50 milligrams of aureo- 
mycin to each pound of feed for laying hens. The 
higher egg production is evidently the result of 
improved health of hens eating feed mixed with 
aureomycin. Iowa nutritionists feel, however, that 
the addition of this antibiotic “will work only in 
‘poor doing’ flocks.” 


Tests Show Plowing Beats Disking 


Should you plow or disk for wheat after mechanically 
picked corn? Research at the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station shows there is a definite yield advantage 
for plowing. In a 3-year test they harvested from 40 to 
43 bushels of wheat per acre when the seed bed was 
plowed. Disking the soil without removing stalks gave 
only a 35 bushel yield. This higher yield for plowing 
is due almost entirely to better function of the grain 


drill. 


Poultry Pellet Feed is Tops 

A study at the University of Maine on feeding 
broilers pellets, mash, or a combination of the two, 
showed that pellets gave the best results. Return 
over feed cost was greater than for mash alone or 
for pellets and mash combined. Pellet-fed birds 
weighed more, their percent of gain was higher, 
and their feed conversion and performance effi- 
ciency were better. There was little difference in 
mortality between the three systems of feeding 
and observations failed to disclose any signs of 
cannibalism.—End 
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PREMERGE CUTS HOEING COSTS 


in beans, soybeans, 
potatoes and corn 


Premerge keeps 

vrass and weeds down... 
reduces need for early 
cultivation... 


boosts crop yield 








Premerge® cuts growing costs as much as 75% in 
Compare red kidney beans growing in Premerge-treated rows (left) with bean crops as well as in potatoes and corn. It does 


the extensive grass development in the untreated check strip (right). ; es 
a good job in one application, saving the growe1 


many days of time and labor, and reduces the 


ee er ak Oe 7} Nice an ; 
| amount of cultivation required, Crop roots grow 
TH W CHEMICAL COMPANY P ‘i ee _ , ; . 
| E DOW C CAL C | better in soil not “packed” by cultivation machin- 
| Agricultural Chemical Sales Department | : i 
ry, \ ¢ plants are s ved, 
Midland, Michigan | ery, and young plants are not disturbed 
Please send the following literature on Premerge: | Premerge is valuable for low-cost “‘in-the-row” 
| ; ~~ 
| IN454: Premerge on Soybeans, Field Beans and Snap Beans | weed control and is effective especially in wet 
| : mu eeee 
| IN455: Premerge on Potatoes weather when cultivation cannot be done and 
| weeds grow fast. This dinitro weed killer is applied 
Name en | . 
| | as a spray with regular low-pressure sprayer at 
| ; ‘ ; 
| iiidian time ol planting or just before crop emergence 
| For information on Premerge and its many uses 
| 
| City State | write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
| , ; : 
| ; Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Farm Discussion Due 

As a result of the election 

just past, red-hot farm fights 

are due to break out soon all 
over the place. 

Benson & Co. are digging in at 
USDA to defend flexible price 
supports, as written into law by 
the last Congress. Democratic 
leaders of the 
new Congress are 
determined to 
blast them loose 
with a drumfire 
of bills aimed at 
restoring 90 per- 
cent of parity 
floors for basic 
crops. 

Neither side is 
likely to get what it wants. 

Some flexibility may be taken 
out of future price supports, at 
least for 1956. (Present law 
would drop floors in that year to 
75 percent for basic crops.) But 
rigid 90 percent support guaran- 
tees are not expected to be put 
back into law. Ike probably would 
veto that, even if Congress ap- 
proved. 

Democratic gains in some dairy 
areas point to a stronger dairy 
support program. Either present 
75 percent props may be raised, 
or other ways found to shore up 
weak markets. Benson, early in 
January, is scheduled to report to 
Congress on ways and means of 
easing the squeeze on dairymen. 





Fred Bailey 


Will Extension Be Cut? 
The election results could 
spell new troubles for the 
Extension Service. 
Benson’s success in getting 
more money and authority for 
Kxtension does not sit well with 
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By Fred Bailey 
and Jay Richter 
Agricultural Services 


(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


some lawmakers—who will now 
wield more power on Capitol Hill. 

Lawmakers generally hold ex- 
tension in high favor. What some 
of them fear, however, is that 
other agencies may be pared down 
as extension’s responsibilities are 
increased. A case in point is the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

There are signs that another 
hassle over SCS may be in the 
making. A task force study group 
—of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations—has recom- 
mended that soil conservation 
work should be turned over to the 
States, and that U.S. grants-in- 
aid to colleges should be increased. 
Whether the Commission and 
Benson would accept the task 
force conclusions is not known. 
3ut Soil Conservation District 
leaders and SCS officials already 
are up in arms... and their oppo- 
sition to the plan probably will be 
registered on Capitol Hill. 

Note: The Commission men- 
tioned above is not the Hoover 
Commission on reorganization of 
the government. It is a group 
established to make a_ special 
study of federal-state relations. 


Push Farm Unit Plan 
The unit plan for county 
agent work is being pushed 
ahead by C. M. (Fergy) Fer- 
guson and jis 
USDA. 


aides at 


The extension boss, for in- 
stance, had this to say before the 
recent meeting in Washington of 






the National Home Demonstra- 
tion Council: 

“Extension’s new emphasis on 
the ‘unit approach’ to farm family 
problems will be of major assist- 
ance... Farm and home manage- 
ment, crops, soils, livestock, 
equipment, and housing must be 
considered in relation to each 
other. 

“The pattern of the unit ap- 
proach . varies from state to 
state and county to county, and 
the degree of its success rests 
largely upon county leaders and 
homemakers . . . The new part of 
the approach is that it will now 
be possible to carry out a more 
personalized type of educational 
program with more farm families 
than before.” 

Note: Extra funds voted by 
the old Congress allowed for hir- 
ing of some 1,100 new county 
agents who are now being put on 
the job. 


Rural Crime Increases 
Increase in crime, including 
rural crime, has government 
officials worried. 

Rural crimes, in 1953, increased 
9.6 percent over 1952, says Ed- 
ward C. Kemper, special agent 
for the FBI. Best means of fight- 
ing crime, he says, include (1) 
setting a good example in the 
home, and (2) more support for 
schools, public recreation, and 
churches. 

The shortage of doctors, an- 
other rural problem, was recently 
highlighted in Washington by Dr. 
Aubrey Gates, field director of the 
American Medical Association’s 
committee on rural health. There 
is now, he said only one doctor for 
every 730 families, but improve- 
ment is in sight. Medical school 
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Get adequate, comfortable sound 
throughout your auditorium 
with this superb 
16mm. portable Pageant Projector 


**CAN'’T-HEAR-BACK-HERE troubles are a 
thing of the past with the Kodascope Pag- 
eant Sound Projector, Model AV-151. This 
finest of all Pageant models has a powerful 
15-watt amplifier and an extremely well-baf- 
fled 12-inch speaker. Together, they can fill 
auditoriums about as big as they come with 
clear, undistorted sound. 

And when conditions require specialized 
sound distribution, that’s easily available, 
too. The Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit—three 
matched 8-inch speakers in a single case— 
inexpensively converts the Pageant into a 





Kodaslide SIGNET 500 
new Projector, Filmstrip Model 


It's completely new! And it has the smoothest, 
surest, fastest film-advance ever designed! 

For brighter, sharper pictures, it has the Kodok 
Ektanon Projection Lens (f/3.5 or f/2.8), Lumen- 
ized lens-and-condenser system, and alumi- 
nized glass reflector. Shows 2x2 slides as well 
as filmstrips. 

Only $98, with £/3.5 lens. Ask your dealer to 
d»- onstrate its amazing efficiency. 


Hear clear 
pack here... 








4-speaker sound system, capable of coping 
with virtually any acoustical condition. 

You have full control over the quality of 
sound reproduction, too. Separate bass and 
treble controls enable you to compensate for 
the “boominess” or “deadness” of a room. 
And the unique Fidelity Control lets you 
precisely focus the sound-scanning beam to 
make the most of any 16mm. optical-sound 
track, regardless of its position. 


And that’s not all... 


Visual quality to equal the excellence of 
the sound is provided by a field-sharpening 
element built right into the lens. Matchless 
dependability and convenience of mainte- 
nance are assured by permanent pre-lubri- 
cation, an exclusive feature with Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projectors. This completely 


eliminates the danger of under- or over- 
oiling, chief causes of mechanism break- 
down. And amazingly quiet operation is the 
happy result of some ingenious new depar- 
tures in projector design and construction. 

Best of all, perhaps, you pay no premium 
for Pageant excellence. There are six differ- 
ent Pageant models designed to meet varying 
16mm. projection requirements... and each 
is remarkably low in price! The Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projector, Model AV-151, is 
only $495 complete with separately cased 
Kodak De Luxe 12-inch Speaker. And other 
Pageant models start at just $425. 

Your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will be 
glad to help you choose a Pageant that fits 
your specific needs exactly. Or just mail the 
coupon for more detailed information. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


WHAT A-V EXPERTS SAY ABOUT PAGEANT PRE-LUBRICATION 


“Our experience indicates clearly that 


hit-or-miss lubrication is the chiéf cafise 
of damage to school projection equip- 
= ment. The Pageant Projector’s permanent 
- 


pre-lubrication totally eliminates this 


nae problem—and we're happy to endorse it.” 
< | Charles Baum 


Baum's Sporting Goods, Inc. 
Sunbury, Pa. 


“The main problem in the use of 16mm 
sound equipment is maintenance. The 
primary maintenance problem has been 
over- or under-oiling. Because the Pag- 
eant eliminates this difficulty, it is becom- 
ing the most popular projector in the field 


Amedee J. Maserjian 
Arax Photographic Company 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 














| NAME TITLE 

| Please send name of nearest Kodak oneasaranon : ; 

| Audio-Visual Dealer and informa- 

tion on Kodascope Pageant Sound STREET ‘s oe l 
Projectors. CITY ininiilpiaisoiiilaatiad ee 

| (Zone) 
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| WHAT'S NEW IN FARMING ? 





We’re winning the 


There’s no doubt, 2,4-D, the great 
chemical weed killer, was a land- 
mark of agricultural progress in this 
country. But 2,4-D had a serious 
shortcoming. It was effective against 
broadleafed weeds only. 

Now they are experimenting with 
dalapon, a new chemical which ap- 
pears to kill grass without damaging 


| 





| 


war against weec 


the crop in which it grows. ' 
it has given excellent results 
table crops, alfalfa, sugar be 
and corn (when kept off corn 
Dalapor is absorbed thro 
leaves. 

This new product will not 
able until 1955, but it seems 
definitely proved itself. 





WHAT'S BEST IN MAINTE 





One great farm grease does the job of r 


Gulf Ali-Purpose Farm Grease is a 
superior-quality general-purpose 
farm grease. It eliminates the neces- 
sity for keeping a number of special- 
ized brands requiring separate guns 
and containers. Gulf All-Purpose 


Farmers find it pays 





Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf 
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to Go GULF 


Farm Grease is recommend 
in pressure fittings, ball a 
bearings, water pumps, wh 
ings, fans, plain axles a 
points on farm equipmen' 
plements. 





Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant — for all 
conventional transmissions and differentials. 
Gulfpride H.D.—world’s fin: 
motor oil. Keeps engine 


st high detergency | 
an, reduces wear, 


1954 


Washington News 





- +» » Opponents to quiz Benson 
about small farmers. 


enrollment this fall was the high- 
est in history; and last June’s 
graduating class of doctors the 
largest to date. 


Small Farmer Gets Attention 
Benson & Co. are planning to 
call upon county agents for 
greater efforts to increase in- 


ematical 
will increase their drumfire of 
criticism, at least until action is 
taken.—End. 
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Aluminum Saves Moisture 


According to tests run at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, bean yields from 
irrigated land were tripled when the 
ditches were lined with ordinary alu- 
minum foil to reduce evaporation 























October Editorial Comments .. . 


“In your October issue of ‘Better Farm- 
ing Methods’ I want to compliment your 
magazine for the article written by H. L. 
Schaller, editor, on ‘Contribute Your 
Opinions.’ There are a world of people 4 \ 
who could profit from this article and it i f a 
should make a contribution to the people 


AV 
GE 








inger corn cribs begin 


LITE -laminated, 


single-piece rafters 
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est “Penacolite” bonds stay strong indefi 
cut nitely because they are cured through 
on an irreversible chemical action. They 
ate are thoroughly waterproof and cannot 
sor- be weakened by rain, humidity or tem 

perature changes. And ‘‘Penacolite’”’ Ad 
ous hesives are easy to use. Curing takes but 
mi- a few hours at room temperature, or a 





spark and helps these men see the real | 
value of their organizations, and that they 
are worth a larger investment in dollars 
and cents.”—Arthur M. Ahalt, head, De- 
partment of Ag Education, University of | 
Maryland. 


A Good Method... 


“Congratulations on your new system | 
of handling requests for booklets and 


product information. I believe it will | 


help us all do a better job of handling 
inquiries.”—H. E. Ball, Jr., Pfister Asso- 
ciated Growers, Inc., Aurora, IIl. 


| a 


nated rafters are lighter and easier to 
handle. In fact, erection of the entire 
frame shown can be completed in just 
one day! 


few minutes at higher temperatures 
For complete information about thes 

Koppers Adhesives and their many ap 

plications, write for our free booklet. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BFM-124 
Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


PENACOLITE’ RESORCINOL ADHESIVES 





qf 


The original waterproof, room-temperature-setting adhesives 
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WHAT’S NEW IN FARMING ? 





We’re winning the 


There’s no doubt, 2,4-D, the great 
chemical weed killer, was a land- 
mark of agricultural progress in this 
country. But 2,4-D had a serious 
shortcoming. It was effective against 
broadleafed weeds only. 

Now they are experimenting with 
dalapon, a new chemical which ap- 
pears to kill grass without damaging 


Ma 


war against weeds! 


the crop in which it grows. Thus far 
it has given excellent results in vege- 
table crops, alfalfa, sugar beets, flax 
and corn (when kept off corn leaves). 
Dalapor is absorbed through the 
leaves. 

This new product will not be avail- 
able until 1955, but it seems to have 
definitely proved itself. 


_ 








4 
<b | 


One great farm grease does the job of many! 


Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease is a 
superior-quality general-purpose 
farm grease. It eliminates the neces- 
sity for keeping a number of special- 
ized brands requiring separate guns 
and containers. Gulf All-Purpose 


Farmers find it pays 
to Go 


Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf 


Farm Grease is recommended for use 
in pressure fittings, ball and roller 
bearings, water pumps, wheel bear- 
ings, fans, plain axles and other 
points on farm equipment and im- 
plements. 


GULF 





Gulf Multi-Purpose Geer Lubricant 
conventional transmissio: 
Gulfpride H.D.—world’s | 
motor oil. Keeps engine 
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- + + Opponents to quiz Benson 
about small farmers. 


enrollment this fall was the high- 
|est in history; and last June’s 
graduating class of doctors the 
largest to date. 





| Small Farmer Gets Attention 
| Benson & Co. are planning to 
| call upon county agents for 
| greater efforts to increase in- 
| come of small farmers. 

The Administration, early this 
fall, went on record for a pro- 
gram of expanded aid to low-in- 
come farm families. The Presi- 
dent instructed his National 
| Advisory Commission on Agricul- 
| ture to come up with some recom- 
mendations. 

What these will be have been 
hinted at since that time by vari- 
|ous USDA officials. Don Paarl- 


WHAT’S BEST IN MAINTENANCE? | | berg, economic adviser to Benson, 


_emphasizes these nine points: 

(1) Aid in farm and home 
planning, and in reorganizing 
small farms on a more profitable 
basis; (2) education on the “es- 
sentials of nutrition and the im- 
portance of growing and preserv- 

|ing food’; (3) credit aid along 
| with management guidance; (4) 
| vocational education and guid- 
| ance; (5) industrial expansion in 
| some rural areas; (6) research on 
'“the most promising resource 
combinations”; (7) development 
of better leasing arrangements; 
(8) part-time farming; (9) bet- 
ter information for low-income 
farmers on employment opportu- 
nities. 

Political opponents already are 
gunning for Benson and his “stu- 
dy” of small farmers... probably 
will increase their drumfire of 
criticism, at least until action is 
taken.—E nd. 
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Aluminum Saves Moisture 


According to tests run at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, bean yields from 
irrigated land were tripled when the 


nest high detergency | ditches were lined with ordinary alu- 


minum foil to reduce evaporation 
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October Editorial Comments .. . 


“In your October issue of ‘Better Farm- 
ing Methods’ I want to compliment your 
magazine for the article written by H. L. 
Schaller, editor, on ‘Contribute Your 
Opinions.’ There are a world of people 
who could profit from this article and it 
should make a contribution to the people 
engaged in extension work. 

“Please pass my congratulations on to 
Mr. Schaller. I enjoy the magazine very 
much but I thought this was an outstand- 
ing contribution.”—O. B. Glover, exten- 
sion district supervisor, Manhattan, Kans. 


“I would like to congratulate you on 
your editorial in the October issue of 
Better Farming Methods. I sincerely feel 
that if all Extension organizations made 
of Extension workers were to read it and 
give it some thought we could really ad- 
vance our professional improvement ac- 
tivities far more than it is possible to do 
at the present time. 

“I hope to have the opportunity of 
bringing this editorial to the attention of 
our National Club Agents Association at 
the annual meeting in Chicago this fall.” 

-William C. Davenport, 4-H Club Agent, 
Mount Holly, NJ. 


And November... 


“I’ve just arrived home to find the Bet- 
ter Farming Methods Ninth Annual Di- 
rectory Issue.” This note is to con- 
gratulate you. The Directory will be 
used, you may be sure. It’s excellent. 

“The editorial is down to earth. It 
should prove helpful—particularly as 
considered by those who did not attend 
the meeting. As you already know, I'm 
an ardent supporter of the Agricultural 
Extension Service.”—Allen Pomeroy, New 
York. 


“I have just read your article in the 
November issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods and want to say ‘Amen’ right down 
to the last word. It is unfortunate that 
sometimes our leaders in agriculture are 
hesitant in the matter of providing ad- 
equate dues to operate their business .. . 
Here’s hoping that your article ignites a 
spark and helps these men see the real 
value of their organizations, and that they 
are worth a larger investment in dollars 
and cents.”—Arthur M. Ahalt, head, De- 
partment of Ag Education, University of 
Maryland. 


A Good Method... 


“Congratulations on your new system | 


of handling requests for booklets and 
product information. I believe it will 
help us all do a better job of handling 
inquiries.”—H. E. Ball, Jr., Pfister Asso- 
ciated Growers, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 












‘te give their corn crib frames greatest 
structural strength and to help cut 
erecting time, Super Structures, Inc., 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota, laminate 
their rafters with ‘‘Penacolite’’ Resor- 
cino] Adhesives. 

Each rafter is a single, continuous 
piece from base to ridge. These lami- 
nated rafters are lighter and easier to 
handle. In fact, erection of the entire 
frame shown can be completed in just 
one day! 








i 5 Stronger corn cribs begin 


vith PENACOLITE'-laminated, 









\ 


Single-piece rafters 


“‘Penacolite”’ bonds stay strong indefi 
nitely because they are cured through 
an irreversible chemical action. They 
are thoroughly waterproof and cannot 
be weakened by rain, humidity or tem 
perature changes. And ‘‘Penacolite’’ Ad 
hesives are easy to use. Curing takes but 
a few hours at room temperature, or a 
few minutes at higher temperatures 

For complete information about thes« 
Koppers Adhesives and their many ap 
plications, write for our free booklet. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BEM-124 


ee 
KOPPERS 
—“\ VW 


Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


PENACOLITE’ RESORCINOL ADHESIVES 





® The original waterproof, room-temperature-setting adhesives 
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C. M. Ferguson, Administrator 
Federal Extension Service 


@ IN RECENT MONTHS, you have 

heard a great deal about the “unit 
approach” in Extension. Many general 
statements have been made by ex- 
tension leaders to clarify its meaning. 

To help the individual county agent 
understand more fully the aspects of 
the unit approach, in view of the in- 
creased funds provided Extension by 
the last Congress, Better Farming 
Methods called on C. M. Ferguson, 
Administrator of the Federal Exten- 
sion Service. We asked him to com- 
ment on some specific questions con- 
cerning this phase of extension work. 

These questions and his answers 
follow. 


Q.—Is this new approach in Extension 
something new for county agents 
to learn and administer? 

A.—No, the farm and home unit ap- 
proach, farm and home development, 
balanced farming or whatever you 
wish to call it is not new. What is new 
is the increased emphasis being put 
on this method of doing extension 
work. 

This new emphasis was made pos- 
sible through a $7 million plus in- 
crease in the Federal extension ap- 
propriation to States and increased 
local extension funds which provides 
for the employment of some 1000 new 
agents 

Many states have been doing this 
type of extension work for several 
years. Some on an intensive basis, 
others on a limited scale. The new 
funds now available permit states to 
expand this effort at a much faster 
rate than heretofore possible. 

It must be remembered, however, 
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that the increase in the Federal ex- 
tension appropriation amounts to ap- 
proximately 8 percent of the total 
extension appropriation and provides 
on a national basis the equivalent of 
only one new agent for each three 
counties. Naturally, counties in which 
new agents are appointed will be able 
to increase this phase of their work 
faster than counties not receiving ad- 
ditional help. 

All agents, however, are being en- 
couraged by their state directors to 
study ways of shifting their work load 
in order to devote more time to the 
unit approach in working with farm 
families. 


Q. -Why is the fe rm and home unit 
approach needed? 

A.—The increased emphasis on the 
farm and home unit method of doing 
extension work grew out of the needs 
of farm people, and in response to 
their requests. Since 1945, more than 
1 million families have started farm- 
ing. It takes approximately 80,000 new 
farmers annually to replace those who 
retire. Most of these are heavily in 
debt, short of capital, and in need of 
intensive assistance from extension 
agents. The complex problems facing 
long-established farin families are 
also acute. 

Faced with high capital require- 
ment, production controls on certain 
crops, and a tight cost-price squeeze, 
farm families must produce efficiently 
to stay in business. The record shows 
that the most efficient producers are 
usually those making fullest use of 
all their resources. They do this by 
fitting them into a sound system of 


Extension’s 





“Unit Approach” . 


What Does It 
Expect of 
County Agents? 


farming based on research, ex Mic 
trends, available markets and credit 
capital, and labor supply. 
Extension’s job is to teach mor 
farm families how to make full and 


efficient use of their resources through 
the application of research and tech- 
nology. To do this calls for providi: 
more individual on-the-farm assis 
ance. This is the new empha 


Q.—Who was responsible for obtain- 
ing the increased Federa 
priation for extension 

A.—Of course, Congress appropriat- 
ed the funds, but many groups and 
people supported the recommenda- 
tion. Among them were farm organi- 


ppro- 


zations, farm leaders, land-grant col- 
leges, and Department of Agriculture 

Out of this combined effort grew 
legislation permitting increased Fed- 
eral extension appropriations. The 
increase to States for the 1954-55 


¥ 
fiscal year amounted to a little more 
than $7 million, of which 
mately 85 percent will be used for 
adding new county workers 


approxi- 


Q.—How are the funds being allo- 
cated? 

A.—Allocation of Federal « 
funds to states is based on 
rural population in accordance with 
the Smith-Lever Act a nended 


June 26, 1953 





xtension 


rm and 


Q.—Who determines whicl yunties 
get additional agents? 

A.—The state extension directo 
and his staff. Their decisions, of 
course, are based on many things in- 
cluding the need, requests of farm 
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Everett and Norman Albaugh, 
near Ankeny, lowa, demon- 
strate their “easy chair” corn 
picker to Texaco Man V. W. 
Smith. The “easy chairs” elim- 
inate stoop labor; the radio, 
boredom. The Albaughs use 
Texaco Marfak lubricant on 
their tractor and farm ma- 
chinery because it sticks to 
bearings better and longer. It 
won't jar off, drip out, dry 
out or cake up. 


More evidence of Albaugh handicraft: This 
little “chariot,” complete with mudguards, 
gives the Albaugh youngsters a fast spin 
when Fido is willing. Texaco Man Smith has 
just arrived with some Fire Chief, the gaso- 
line with superior “Fire Power" for yen 
cost Operation. 





3% preeerssnn So RET 


Seeniain and ranchers Gnd | it pays to stop by at 
Texaco Dealers’ stations. For only Texaco Deal- 
ers have new top octane Sky Chief gasoline, 
Super-Charged with Petrox, to give maximum 
power and reduce engine wear . . . and famous 
Fire Chief, at regular prices, both 100% Climate- 
Controlled for top performance. You also get 
Advanced Custom-Made Havoline, the motor oil 
that wear-proofs engines for longer life. 





ON FARM AND HIGHWAY 
IT PAYS TO USE 


DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minr 








Out in the corn belt, a heavy 
windstorm can level a corn crop, 
necessitating hand-picking from 
the ground. This is hard stoop 
labor. Everett and Norman AI- 
baugh who farm 420 acres near 
Ankeny, lowa, figured that pick- 
ing up corn sitting down was a 
lot easier than stooping. 

They got busy with a welder, 
using some angle iron, two old 
mowing machine seats and the 
rear wheels of an old truck, and 
built themselves the “easy chair” 


Texaco PT Anti-Freeze saves time, bother 
and expense; one filling lasts all winter, 
gives safe anti-freeze protection; pro- 
tects against rust; won't boil or foam 
away on warm days. Don Rogier 
(above) gets ready to put Texaco PT 
Anti-Freeze in radiator of Rogier truck. 
The Rogiers are served by Texaco Man 
Malcolm Herbst of Highland, Ilinois. 


Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Ds 
veapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 12, La.; New York 





corn picker shown 
above. They toss the corn 
over their shoulders into a wagon 
behind them. Corn picking comes 
during the football season so they 
installed a radio to listen to the 
“Big Ten” games as they pick. 

These enterprising farmers, like 
keen farmers and ranchers the 
country over, have found that it 
pays to farm with Texaco Products. 
They like the service they get from 
popular Texaco Men such as 
V. W. Smith. 








See the interesting history of sheep raising 
. how sheep are developed and bred . 

how they're shorn. Your 

Texaco Man will tell you 

about the time and place TEXACO 

of showing. Plan to bring 

your family. It's free, of 

course. Plenty of free REG. 

prizes, too 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Y FOOUC: 


allas 2, Tex.: Denver §. Col ex 
k 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, V Seattle 11, Wash 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 
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people, and the ability of the county 
to make effective use of additional 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY tcp. 


—What role does the Federal Ex- 


Q. 
with tension Service play in this new 
emphasis? 
ygae: A.—The role of the Federal Exten- 


sion Service remains the same as it 
always has been—that of providing 
educational leadership, program co- 
,ordination, and the mechanics for 
|administrating Federal funds appro- 
priated for extension work. Within 
| this framework, each state carries out 
its own extension programs in the 
manner deemed best. 


GALVANIZED ROOFING 


Q.—Will there be a tendency to em- 
ploy or stress the county special- 
ists system as it is used in Cali- 
fornia? 

A.—No, no effort is being made to 
|encourage other states to adopt the 
California plan of county specialists 
in various subject matter fields. As I 
said before, each state has the respon- 
sibility of determining the best meth- 
od of doing extension work under 
existing conditions. 


Q.—Will county workers be encour- 
aged to expand farm and home 
unit work with any special 
groups? 

| A.—Yes, the young farmer area is 

}one. Families with low farm incomes 

are another. The young farmer area, 

for example, rep®esents a segment of 
our farm population that is in need of 
| intensive help. 

This isn’t to say, however, that work 
| with either of these groups will be 
|done at the expense of others, since 

Extension will continue to work with 

every farm family requesting help. 


Y) ———— 


Wie) 
ELI 





Value in galvanized roofing is measured in 
rust-free service—and_ rust-free service 
depends on the weight or thickness of the 
zine coating. 

This weight or thickness of zine coating 
cannot be determined by looking at a 
galvanized sheet. 

Insist on grade-marked galvanized roof- 
ing and know what you are getting. A 
small difference in the weight of coating 
enon oly a large difference in the length of |Q—How about 4-H Club work. Will 

It is thrifty to purchase metal roofing it get a boost? : : 
that is grade-marked to show the weight of | A.—Yes, increased emphasis will 
the zinc coating. | be placed on the role 4-H Club mem- 

bers play as a part of the family team 
in making and carrying out decisions. 
After all, our boys and girls are our 
most valuable assets. And in 4-H, 
farm youth receive much of their 
earliest training in technical agricul- 
/ture and homemaking. 
| The wise extension agent and club 
ecevcccevevecseseoeescecceone leader will counsel boys and girls to 


- | 
> FREE... INSTRUCTION MANUALS 


Select the big ast grade for the proper 
use—and for long rust-free service life and 
lowest per-year cost . 







Specify a heavy- 
coated sheet such as 
“Seal of Quality,” 
the SUPER SHEET 

for SUPER SERVICE 





| select projects that fit into the family 
farm operation. 





* 

+ 

aa 
: WRITE: AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE ° | 
° 324 Ferry Street, Rm. 217 e : - 
. Sloan Salinas ° | Q.—In time, as this work expands, do 
© . : 
- D Facts about Galvanized Sheers : | you — . ounty SS 
@ CD Directions for Laying Galvanized Sheets °| rege a eee ae — an 
> e O Metallic Zinc Paint Protects Metal Surfaces ps apd on-t e-farm work! . 
° . A.—No, just the opposite is more 
¢ Name__________________________ $ | nearly true since the purpose of add- 
® Address_____ —___—_+___—_—. $|ing additional assistant agents is to 
ee Sere ere e|permit the county agent to devote 
- © 

* 


Ccccccccccccseccccvcsccccecose| more Of his time to on-the-farm as- 


| sistance. 
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Q.—Let’s turn for a minute to state 
extension specialists. Will there 
be more or less under this shift 
of emphasis? 

A.—As new agents are put in the 
field there will be a need for more 
specialists to service them. How many 
more will be needed will, naturally, 
depend upon the situation. 


Q.—Where does the specialist fit into 
the picture? 

A.—The increased emphasis on the 
farm and home unit approach places 
a great responsibility on specialists, 
since one of the major goals is reduc- 
ing the time lag between research 
developments and the application of 
such developments. To achieve this, 
county agents must be kept abreast 
of these new developments. Special- 
ists play a vital role here. 

Specialists also have the responsi- 
bility of integrating and coordinating 
their work with other specialists and 
teaching agents to approach problems 
of farm families as a whole, instead of 
piecemeal. In practice, it means spe- 
cialists will be working more directly 
with agents, who in turn, will be 
working more with farm families. 


Q.—Is there any thought of having 
more general extension special- 
ists in methods rather than hav- 
ing specialists in subject matter 
alone? 

A.—Yes, some thought has been 
given to this. Most States hope to 
eventually strengthen their staffs to 
provide more in-service training in 
extension methods and techniques. 
On the other hand, every State spe- 
cialist should be a specialist in meth- 
ods as well as subject matter. It’s 
the specialist’s job to teach new meth- 
ods and techniques for the application 
of subject matter. 


Q.—Has money been allocated for 
new state extension programs 
such as have been tried in Michi- 
gan and several other States? 

A.—I presume you are referring to 

such experiments as the township 
agent program being tested in several 
Michigan counties at present. Such 
pilot programs on new extension ap- 
proaches have been underway for 
sometime in several States. However, 
each State determines whether or not 
it wants to use some of its funds for 
this purpose. None of the Federal ex- 
tension appropriation is available. 


Q.—Will some of the increase in the 
extension appropriation to States 
be used for enlarging the Federal 
Extension Service staff? 

A.—No. Congress appropriates sep- 
arate funds for the operation of the 

Federal Extension Service.—End 

















Greenwood Dairies’ milk quality 


I shows vast improvement 





Gum A 
Gam Bb 
Fam C 


46,000 
62,000 
14,000 


20,000 
16,000 
2,000 



































































































MR. SAUERBRY starts the pump that transfers milk from the Stainless 
Steel farm tank to the Stainless Steel pick-up truck. 






UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH » AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO + NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 


PIPE + TUBES - 
SPECIAL SECTIONS 















SHEETS + STRIP + PLATES 
BARS + BILLETS 


WIRE 
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PAUL SAUERBRY, owner of Greenwood Dairies 


measures 
the amount of milk in the Stainless Steel tank on the 
farm of one of his producers 


These figures are bacteria counts in the milk 
samples taken from three of the producer 
supplying Greenwood Dairies, Langhorne, Pa 
The principal reason for the significant drop 
in each case was a switch to the bulk milk han 
dling system in Stainless Steel tanks 

Paul Sauerbry, owner of Greenwood Dairies, 
finds milk quality at the farm level vastly im 
proved since his 20 producers installed Stain 
less Steel farm tanks. He used to accept milk 
with a count up to 100,000. He has cut the 
figure to 50,000 now and rarely rejects milk 
Since Greenwood Dairies installed the bulk 
handling system, it has consistently been 
among the top 10 dairies of 39 in the area in 
low bacteria count. 

The bulk handling system results in higher 
butterfat content, too, because it reduces stick 
age losses. As a result, farmers are averaging 
five to ten cents more per hundredweight for 
their milk. 

Faster pickups from the bulk tanks has made 
possible reduced hauling charges. The record 
run was 22,585 pounds of milk picked up in 
514 hours. Hauling charges at the Greenwood 
Dairies have been reduced 15 cents per hun 
dredweight for producers who own tanks 

Investigate the bulk handling system that 
makes possible such an improvement in milk 
quality accompanied by a reduction in labo: 
and costs. As the producer of USS Stainless 
Steel, from which many farm tanks are made 
we have worked closely with manufacturers 
of these tanks. We'll be glad to put you in 
touch with our customers for detailed informa 
tion. Mail the coupon. 


Agricultural Extension Section 
United States Steel Corporation, Room 4543 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me literature about farm bulk milk equipment 


Send information to: 


Name 


Company 
Street 


City . Zone 
United States Steel is a steel producer, not a bulk 
will be 


State 


equipment fabricator. Your request, therefore 


to manufacturers who fabricate bulk milk equipment 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Title 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


farm use. 


- 


STEEP 











This wife of a vo-ag teacher sa a 


“We Wives Must 
Help Our Men... but... 


By Grace M. Woodin 
Hilliards, O. 





But what? 


Well, Mrs. Woodin talks about you 
men, too. She has a few pertinent re- 
marks to make that will interest all ag 
leaders, whether they are vo-ag teachers, 
county agents, or soil conservationists. 

You will enjoy this article, and so will 
your wife. So, start now to read it. And, 








let your wife read it too. 








@ I AM TALKING about you and 
your wife—or wife-to-be. 

And while I am the wife of a voca- 
tional agricultural teacher, I think 
much of this discussion would interest 
other agricultural leaders and their 
wives. 

Wedding bells will chime for several 
thousand young women this year who 
will begin new careers as the wives 
of vo-ag teachers. Most of these 
wives will be an inspiration and a real 
help-mate to their young husbands—a 
few will be the cause of their hus- 
band’s failure as a teacher. 


Girls Do a Good Job 

During the past 20 years as the wife 
of a vo-ag teacher, I have known the 
wives of many of my husband’s co- 
workers. These women, for the most 
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part, have done a splendid job of 
adjusting themselves to the respon- 
sibilities of their positions in their 
homes and communities. 

These observations are the basis of 
this article. They point out the con- 
clusion that a successful marriage to a 
vo-ag teacher, like any other success- 
ful marriage, must be based upon each 
party making his or her contribution. 

Let us begin by taking a look at 
some things which may be expected 
of the wife of the vo-ag teacher. 

She must learn to like and to get 
along with a great many different 
kinds of people. 

There was the dark-eyed Polish 
lady whose boy was in my husband’s 
class. One’s first impression was a 
rather untidy lady with a shawl over 
her head who spoke broken English 





and who lived on a run-down farm. 
Yet we discovered a mutual interest 
in fine needle work. 


Another example was the English 
teacher, the “Dean of Women” of a 
small high school faculty who looked 
down her nose at the vo-ag depart- 
ment in the high school. She could 
see “very little culture in agriculture.” 


Helping out with refreshments at a 
party which her Girl Reserves spon- 
sored was the key to a better unde - 
standing on our part of the difficulties 
of teaching high school English, and 
on her part of the problems of boys 
who want to become farmers. 


Stop and Listen 


To be a success in his work a man 
must have a healthy mental outlook. 
He needs to be enthusiastie and 
optimistic. There are times when just 
listening to his troubles will be of 
great help to him even though his wife 
is unable to suggest a solution 

Then there are times when two 
heads are better than one, especially 
in dealing with problems of getting 
along with people. Relaxation and 
recreation need to be planned, and 
this planning should be considered by 
the wife. A relaxed and rested teach- 
er may be the result of a change in 
the every-day routine. 

This may be brought about by an 
evening of music, painting a room, 
refinishing a family heirloom, or some 
common interest that will take him 
from his every-day work. 


Don’t Spend Too Much 


A wife should plan to live within 
the family budget. Good management 
on the part of a wife is generally 
needed to stretch the salary check 
so that it provides a good living for 


Informal gatherings, in and about the vo-ag teacher’s home, 


his wife. 


are an important part in the social life of a vog-ag teacher and 
Whether it is an informal gathering of a few 


boys and their girl friends properly chaperoned (left), or a 
family gathering of friends—hoth require the ability to like 
all types of people. 
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SAVE UPTO 75% \, 
ON BUILDING COST - 


With an Alcoa Aluminum 


POLE FRAME 


Machinery Center 








POLE FRAME CONSTRUCTION, using Alcoa® Aluminum Farm Roof- 
ing and Siding runs $.75 to $1.10 per square foot of usable floor 
space. That means a savings to you of up to 75 per cent on building 
cost compared with ordinary construction. 

You set pressure-creosoted wood poles directly in the ground— 
no foundation needed. You simply nail standard length supporting 
members to the poles—practically no mortising or notching. Con- 
struction is very simple—requires far less labor. And you use less 
lumber than in a conventional-type building. 

YOU SAVE VALUABLE TIME. Pole frame buildings go up fast... 
matter of a few days. 


Extra Savings With Alcoa Aluminum Farm Roofing and Siding 


TO SAVE THE MOST when you build your pole frame machinery 
center, or other pole frame structure, use Alcoa Aluminum Farm 
Roofing and Siding. Lightweight, easy to put up. Made of an 
exclusive new improved alloy that has extra strength, extra 
holding power and increased resistance to weathering for longer 
life. Never needs painting. Makes buildings cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter because of heat-reflective properties. 












Pole Frame Aluminum Machinery Center, 35’ x 54’ (Plan 
PB-2). A combination machinery shed and workshop. Plan 
includes alternate design in which entire building is closed 
in. See coupon for other plans available. 


Complete Plans... Only $1.00 


New, easy-to-follow plans guide you step by step 
with photographs, drawings and instructions 
No complicated blueprints. If you have average 
skill with hammer and saw, you can build to 
these plans. 

The machinery center plan shown was prepared 
by the Agricultural Engineering Department 
New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. Other pole frame building 
plans (see coupon) were prepared by othe! 
leading agricultural colleges. Plans are dis- 
tributed by Alcoa as a service to farmers. You 
pay only for cost of printing and mailing. Send 
the coupon today for plans of your choice. 


Start-to-finish photos 
show you how 


Step-by-step drawings 
show you how 


Easy-to-understand 
directions tell you 
what to doand 
when to do it 


Bill of materials gives 
exact quantities and 
sizes of aluminum 
sheet, poles, lumber 





Pole frame construction saves up to Extra savings with Alcoa Aluminum 3 eeieaiih ens alll 
75 per cent. No foundation, less labor, Farm Roofing and Siding. New, im- wz I need . 
less lumber. Uses aluminum roofing proved alloy for longer life. New, d 
and siding. Goes up fast. wider 48” sheets for faster application. 
ia ORDER PLANS FROM THIS COUPON (es 
| ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2110-M, Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
—s | Please send me plans checked below. | enclose $1.00 for each plan checked | 
Al Cc oA | hie, | | (2 PB-2 Pole Frame Aluminum Machinery [] PB-5 Pole Frame Aluminum 30-Cow Pen Stable | 
i | Center, 35’ x 54’ (As Illustrated) Barn, 69’ x 91 | 
| [} PB-1 General Purpose Pole Frame Aluminum [] PB-6 Pole Frame Aluminum Northern Poultry 
ALUMINUM | |e ce Sa 
| () PB-3 Pole Frame Aluminum Southern Poultry [) PB-7 Pole Frame Aluminum Warehouse or | 
| House, 40° x 234° Agricultural Center, 56’ x 208 | 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA | ] PB-4 Pole Frame Aluminum Loafing ] PB-8 Pole Frame Aluminum 70-Cow Pen | 
| Born, 42’ x 65’ Stabling Barns (three buildings 
| NAME : ADDRESS | 
| CHT¥ .... 7 STATE | 


baw caipennsibieebaniensitipaabannat 
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Dry-land Crown... I 
“athe Far North / 
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Reserve Your Supply Now 
From Your Local Dealer. 


STATE SEED DEPARTMENT 
College Station, Fargo, N. D. 














For More 
Profit 
in ‘55 

7 





Invest In 
CORRIEDALE Bred Ewes Now 


A CORRIEDALE bred ewe will often pay for 
herself with her first lamb. To secure founda- 
tion stock or to add to established flocks buy 
CORRIEDALE bred ewes. 


For free breed booklets and 
sources of stock write: 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Ave., Columbia, Missouri 





BOSTROM IMPROVED 
FARM 4. LEVEL 
a 


_—— 
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Accurate, 
Durable . 
and Complete } 
for Terracing, 


The Bos- 
trom is 
used and en- 
dorsed by 
Schools, Exten- 

sion Service & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every. 
where. 


ing, Tile Drain- 
ing, Grading, 
Running 
Lines, Turn- 
ing Angles 
and etc. 


q oti SS 
Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 
Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
520Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA, 


In January 
Annual Ag Chemicals Issue 


the family. The girl who chooses to 
marry a vo-ag teacher may have to 
darn a few more socks than her sister 
who married the owner of Joe’s Bar 
and Grill. But income isn’t the only 
measure of happiness. 

The first step is a firm resolve to 
live within the family income. In 
some cases capable men have lost the 
respect of their schools and com- 
munities because of poor judgment in 
money matters on the part of their 
wives. 

Because the vo-ag teacher’s home 
may be, on occasion, the meeting place 
of a faculty committee, FFA officers, 
Young Farmer Council, or any num- 
ber of other groups, his wife has a 
particular responsibility to maintain 
a neat and pleasant home. A pleasant 
home is more than well chosen and 
neatly kept furniture and decorations. 
It is a place where people feel wel- 
come and atease. There is a friendly, 
informal atmosphere. 

Some of the most important char- 
acteristics of a home cannot be pur- 
chased at a furniture store. The 
teacher’s wife is often the person who 
makes the difference between just an- 
other house and a friendly, inviting, 
hospitable home. 


| Hubby Has Duties 


But, turn about is fair play. The 
vo-ag husband must contribute to a 
successful marriage too. 

A husband can make a wife feel, 
and truly be, a partner in the enter- 
prise of developing successful farm 
citizens. She will enjoy helping him 
plan the FFA banquet, helping with 
the FFA exhibit at the State Fair, and 
the social affairs connected with the 
adult education program. As a result, 
her life will seem more worth while. 

A husband should make his wife 
feel that her duty goes beyond having 
dinner ready promptly at 6 o'clock, 
keeping a supply of white shirts laun- 
dered and taking full charge of the 
children evenings so that they will not 
interfere with his trend of thought. 


Why Are You Late? 
A thoughtful husband will spend a 
few minutes along the way to explain 


| why he sometimes must be late to 


dinner, why he must be away eve- 
nings, and why his work continues 


| after school hours and through the 


summer months. Many wives have 


| been brought up on farms, but for 


| those who have had no connections 
with farm life, a clear picture of the 
program and what he is trying to ac- 
complish will lend a better under- 
standing to a bewildered young wife. 


A wise husband will budget some 
| time each week for family activities. 
| A little help and guidance with the 
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children each day should be a part 
of his responsibility. An occasional 
shopping trip on Saturday, perhaps a 
movie once a month and a few social 
affairs not connected with his profes- 
sion will all help to give his wife the 
feeling that her efforts, too, are ap- 
preciated and of importance 


Build Lasting Friendships 

Last spring we spent a day with 
Lloyd and Millicent, one of a series 
of annual visits back and forth be- 
tween our two families which has 
been going on for nearly 20 years. 
That friendship began when Lloyd 
was a member of my husband’s Young 
Farmer class and Millicent a typical 
farm girl. 

This is an example of the many 
satisfactions to be obtained by the 
husband and wife team in vocational 
agriculture. The friends to be made 
are the best—sincere, wholesome, and 
down-to-earth people who are inter- 
ested in boys and in farming. 

Then there is the joy of seeing FFA 
boys grow up into young men, to 
marry, and establish families of their 
own. There is a satisfaction in seeing 
them develop into good citizens and 
successful farmers or perhaps in a few 
cases becoming vo-ag teachers them- 
selves. 

This satisfaction comes alike to the 
vo-ag teacher and his wife.—End 


* 


Silage Gives Good Gains 

Tests at Purdue University have 
shown that a ration of legume silage 
preserved with corn-and-cob meal 
gives results equal to those achieved 
with supplemented corn silage for fat- 
tening cattle. 


* 





See the Postcard 
Between These Pages? 


THIS CARD IS A DUPLICATE 
OF THE ONE THAT APPEARS 
IN THE HELPFUL BOOKLET 
SECTION BETWEEN PAGES 
22 AND 23. 

It carries a complete numbered 
listing of the material that is re- 
viewed in this section. Each of 
these numbers refers to a specific 
booklet or booklets. 

Use one of these cards yourself 
each month to get the latest in- 
formation on new products. Pass 
the other one along to some other 
agricultural leader in your office 
who might be interested in receiv- 
ing such information. 











In February 
Annual Grassland Farming Section 
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: My newest steel building cost about 15% less 

| than an ordinary building of equal capacity" 
| says Wayne Ladd, Bunker Hill, Indiana 
| e wc i ge have proved te 





| 
ment to this modern farmer. That’s 
| why he has three of them. “Steel 
\| buildings are the best,” declares 
Mr. Ladd, “I bought my first one 
seven years ago, and have vet to 
spend a penny for maintenance on 
any of them.” 
The newest steel building was 
erected by two men in three days. 
‘And it was inexpensive,” says Mr. 
| Ladd. “It cost about 15 percent less 
than a frame building of the same 
| capacity. Keeps my crops in better 
condition, too, because it’s weather- 
tight and rodent-proof.” 
In addition to low first cost. low 
erection cost, and no maintenance 


| 
} to date, Mr. Ladd mentioned an- 
other important savings item. “The MR. LADD WITH HIS GRANDSONS, John and Robert Galbreath. Of his 
fact that I can store so much in one ~ three steel buildings. Mr. Ladd uses one for combined soybean and 
place saves me about 100 man implement storage, another for grain and the third for corn, 
hours a year in moving equipment 
from one building to another.” mate that fire, wind and tornado your money when you invest in ; 


Mr. Ladd highly values his 160 insurance on each building and its Factory-Built Steel Farm Building J 
head of Aberdeen Angus cattle and contents costs 35 percent less than manufactured with long-lasting 
610 head of hogs. “The fact that with a frame building.” USS Galvanized Steel Sheets for 
steel buildings are fire-safe had a lot Practical farmers and dairymen — roofs and walls, and a USS Struc 
of influence on my purchase. I esti- know that you get the most for tural Steel framework. 


} S : ge S08 GE GE EE SEND THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION Be Git GES Ge Ger Ga lee 
When buying a Factory-Built Agricultural Extension Section, United States Steel Corporation 3 
} Steel Farm Building, ask for 3 Room 4473, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa & 
USS Galvanized Steel for F I am interested in steel buildings for the following: g 
roofs and sides. This product (1) machinery storage (— cattle shelters (0 grain storage [] poultry houses ? 
has a certified galvanized 4 0 dairy barns CF hay storage OD other % 
coating produced to ASTM z Approximate size or capacity ‘ 
. : . . Jlease ¢ »¢ » » » ' j *OC¢ » i » i i 
Specification A-361. This is S I - a have a representative call on me with further information. 

q . Senc ormation to = 
your assurance of a high 2 iis i raat E 
q quality building. x Name j 
3 Address Town E 
County State ; 
i £ United States Steel Corporation produces high-quality USS Galvanized Sheets and S é 

a Steel which our customers manufacture into durable farm buildings. Your request for fort 
tion will be forwarded to the manufacturers of these buildings, and you will hear directly then é 


ls seme nennmeamemmana ee ee al 
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SAF GARD 


PRES-VAC mitk AND CREAM PASTEURIZER 


Pasteurizes Up to 2 
Galions in 24 Minutes 
Pressurized heating de- 
stroys all milk-borne 
disease germs faster and 
seals 
Ay) in all vitamins and 

delicious flavor. 1 
)§ year guarantee. 
Write for FREE Descriptive 
Circular! Dept.12-BFM 
Model P-3000 2 gals. cop. 
f.0.b. factory $37.50 


GRAND SHEET METAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Melrose Park, Illinois 


vacuum cooling 


SAFGARD 





CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE... EASY 


vse BURDIZZO O; a 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR \ ; 

USED SUCCESSFULLY * 2 

OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET . 


” Minimum growth 
set back 

@ No hemorrhage 

e@ Minimum surgical 
shock 

@ No septic infection 

@ No maggots 

@ No screw worms 

Ask your dealer for the original blood- 

less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 

‘o., Turin, Italy 











SAFE — SURE — EASY 











BE SURE IT’S BURDIZZO 


Colored a Pictures 
Judging Pictorials 





These can be purchased at 15 and 5 cents 
each respectively, from Service Department, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


Better Farming Methods, 


NVATA news 


President Has Busy Year 


As the NVATA grows in sta- 
ture, the job of it’s president be- 
comes more complex. 


This year has been a busy one for 
Bob Wall, president of the National 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ As- 
sociation. In addition to his regular 
teaching duties at Luray, Va., he has 
| been invited to and attended meetings 
| called by the American Vocational 
| Association Office and the Agricul- 

tural Section of the U. S. Office of 
| Education in Washington, D.C. He also 
| visited the NEA office with the Vir- 
| ginia Vocational Agricultural Teach- 
| ers’ Association officers. 
| 


At Chicago, in March, Wall attended 
the four-day meeting of Young Out- 
| door Americans sponsored by the 
Isaac Walton League of America. Bob 
assisted the FFA with their part in 
| the program. While in Chicago, Bob 
attended the Central Regional Con- 
ference of Teacher Trainers and 
Supervisors. 


Bob represented the NVATA at a 
number of other meetings. In May he 
attended a meeting on migratory 





Sunday, November 28 


8:00-10:00 a.m.—Officers of NACAA 
Buffet Breakfast—Guests of Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation. 

1:00-3:00 p.m. — Directors’ 
with Committee Chairmen. 

3:00-5:00 p.m.—Registration—Exhibi- 
tion Hall. 

5:00 p.m.—Buffet Supper—Guests of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

7:00-9:00 p.m.—Church Sunday Eve- 
ning Club, Orchestra ; 

9:30 p.m.—Reception for 4-H Club 
Agents. Guests of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation. 


Meeting 


Monday, November 29 


8:30 a.m.—Business Meeting. North 
Assembly Room. Welcome — Lloyd 
Strombeck, President. 

9:00 a.m.—Opportunities for youth 
workers in Extension—L. C. Williams, 
Director of Extension, Kansas. 

9:30 a.m.—Report from National 
Headquarters—Milo Downey, USDA 

10:45 a.m.—“Our National Founda- 
tion”’—Norman Mindrum, Director of 
National 4-H Foundation, Washing- 
ton, y 

11:45 am— Appointment of Com- 
mittees. 

12:15 p.m.— Luncheon — Guests of 
Kellogg Company. Presentation of 
Distinguished Service Awards. 

2:30-4:30—Joint Meeting with State 
Leaders and other Extension Workers. 
Report of 1954 National Records Judg- 
ing Committee, and “Opportunities 
Ahead”—E. W. Aiton, Director of 4-H 
Club and Discussion. 





NACCA Convention Schedule 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, November 28—December 2, 1954 


Tuesday, November 30 


9:00 a.m.—Business Meeting—Elec- 
tion of officers—Committee Meetings— 
Reports of time. 

1:00 p.m.—Our International Farm 
Youth Exchange Program — Warren 
Schmidt, National 4-H Foundation. 

2:00 p.m.—Guest Speaker (not defi- 
nite). 

3:00 p.m.—Committee Repo 

5:00 p.m.—Guests of Stendard Oil 
Company and American Oil Company 
of Indiana. Speaker—J. Earl Coke, 
California Extension Director. 

8:00 p.m.—Friendship Party—Aragon 
—Courtesy—Coats and Clark, Inc. 


Wednesday, December 1 


7:00-8:45 a.m.— Guests of Massey 
Harris and Ferguson, Inc. A Brief 
Look at the Past, Present, and Future 
—H. H. Bloom, president. 

9:00 a.m.—Business Meeting. 

10:00 am.—4-H Avents and Tele- 
vision. Speaker—Joe Tonkin, Visual 
Aids, USDA, Washinzton, D.C. 

11:00 a.m.—Greetings—Ed Aiton, Di- 
rector, 4-H Club Work and YMW Pro- 
grams, USDA, Washington, D.C. 

12:00—Luncheon—Guests of Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

2:00 p.m.—Free time for shopping 
and sightseeing. 1955 Board of Direc- 
tors Meeting. 

5:00-7:00 p.m.—Guests of Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, Alumni Recog- 
nition Program. 


Thursday, December 2 


6:45-9:00 a.m.—Share the Fun Break- 
fast—Guests of U.S. Rubber Company. 
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workers, held under the direction of 
the Office of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The NVATA president received a 
number of invitations to attend state 
ag teachers’ conferences. Wall ap- 
peared before a joint meeting at 
Philadelphia of vo-ag teachers from 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New 
Jersey; the vo-ag teachers of South- 
west Virginia at Blacksburg; the an- 
nual conference of West Virginia at 
Keyser; the annual conference of New 
York teachers at Morrisville; the an- 
nual conference of Virginia, and also 
the Negro vo-ag conference. 


Bob presided at the NVATA Sum- 
mer Executive Committee meeting 
held in Neosho, Mo., in early August 
where committee progress reports 
were given and plans for the conven- 
tion in San Francisco were approved. 

Bob presided at an NVATA infor- 
mation meeting in Kansas City during 
the National FFA Convention. While 
in Kansas City, Wall also appeared 
before a conference of vo-ag teacher 
trainees. He also spoke briefly at a 
banquet for ag teachers given by the 
Ford Tractor Division. 


During the NVATA convention at 
the AVA in California, President Wall 
will be busy presiding at NVATA 
general sessions, and meeting various 
AVA and combined ag division com- 
mittee assignments. 


As the efforts of NVATA are be- 
coming more widely known, the job of 
president is continuing to grow and 
carry added responsibilities. 


Mullen Prepares Program 


One of the important features 
of recent NVATA conventions 
has been the “U Asked for It” 
program. 


This year, Don Mullen, chairman, 
Manufacturers Relations committee, 
has prepared another “U Asked for It” 
program. It will be held during the 
NVATA Convention on Thursday, 
December 2, 7:30 p.m. 

At each of these sessions, various 
commercial concerns are invited to 
talk to the attending ag teachers and 
present some of the material they 
have available to them that might 
help them in their job of teaching. 

Appearing on this year’s program. 
according to Mullen, will be the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, producers 
of Del Monte products; the John Bean 
Division, Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical Corporation, with information on 
irrigation; California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, their materials that are avail- 
able on the use of redwood; and a 
brief review of marketing organiza- 
tions and cooperatives by Allen F 
Mather, executive secretary, Agricul- 
tural Council of California —End 
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Alfalfa, clover, and other legumes need traces of molyb- 
denum in order to fix nitrogen. When “moly” is lacking in 
the soil, legumes cannot make use of atmospheric nitrogen 

. . crops are stunted and pale. . . stands are hard to estab- 
lish, often dying out quickly. 

Treatment of deficient soils with a few ounces of a moly 
chemical per acre has increased yields up to six times. 

Try it for yourself—make a molybdenum trial on poor 
pasture and legume stands. Moly can be applied by mixing 
with fertilizers, as a spray, or as a seed treatment. Write for 
our bulletin “Testing for Molybdenum Deficiency.” Dept. 42, 
Climax Molybdenum Co., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


A little moly in each 
ton of fertilizer is 


BIG crop insurance. 





MOLYBDENUM 








MAKES NITROGEN WORK 


Here’s how the test was made: 


Location: Property of M. L. Roberts, 
Waitaki County, New Zealand. 





History: Alfalfa sown in 1948-1949 seasor 
Limestone applied at rate of 1 ton per acre at 
time of sowing. Superphosphate applied 
twice before test without noticeable effect 





Soil type: Kauru silt loam, a poor slowly 
weathering soil of sandstone origin 





Soil conditions: pH 5.9. Exchangeable 
calcium high, potash very high, phosphate 
adequate, limestone required in maintenance 
quantities only. Available molybdenum 
Griggs method) 0.09 ppm 





Test conditions: Sodium molybdate wate 
solution sprayed on side areas in December 
1951, at rate of 24 ounces an acre. Side 

areas resprayed at same rate August, 1953 





Results: Above photograph taken October 30 
1953 shows increase in yield estimated at 


500 Pale center area was not sprayed 


A 4) 
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Here’s why— 
THERE'S NO - 
GUESSWORK : 
WITH ROYSTER'S , 


6 ESSENTIAL PLANT FOODS 


GUARANTEED 


Nee 


NITROGEN 


for rapid 
growth 


= Royster 


: E 
POTASH 31 FER 
ASH i NCE FERTILIZERS 





for health and 
quality 


CALCIUM 
for sturd 





for vigor and 
tone 


ee 





All crops must have these six essential plant foods. Each year—as 
soils become further exhausted—the need for balanced crop diets 
becomes increasingly important. That’s why Royster’s is sold with 
a chemically-controlled 6 plant food guarantee. And that’s why 
Royster farmers continually get good, healthy stands of high yield- 
ing plants. It’s top-quality in every respect. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO., NORFOLK, VA. | 


22 factories and 13 sales offices conveniently located | 
to serve farmers in 20 states | 
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“Listen to this: ‘I could swim the ocean 


| for you, Dear!” and now he’s complaining 


about ‘puttling’ around in a little water!” 
* 


Bankers Honor 4-H’ers 


Local 4-H leaders of Hennepin 
county, Minnesota, were honored by 
the Hennepin County Rural Bankers 
Association. These leaders were 
guests at a banquet held during Sep- 
tember, the sixth year that the Bank- 
ers Association has acted as host to 
these youth leaders. 

Over 300 leaders, their husbands 
or wives, junior leaders, and county 
4-H champions attended the party, 
according to Paul Brown, Hennepin 
county 4-H leader. 

The 4-H leaders in Hennepin coun- 
ty have been responsible for a pro- 
gram involving more than 1,100 mem- 
bers this past year. Many of them 
have served for several years. This 
party in their honor was an expres- 
sion of the good will they have earned 
from families throughout the county. 


* 





Fencing Bulletin 


The Southern Association of 
Agricultural Engineering and Vo- 
cational Agriculture published 
during 1954 two new booklets in 
their series of publications that 
are designed to be of help to 
teachers and agricultural leaders. 

These two booklets, “Planning 
Farm Fences” and “Building 
Farm Fences,” contain 44 and 36 
pages respectively. They are 
printed in two colors, and have 
numerous illustrations and dia- 
grams throughout. Each of them 
would be extremely helpful to any 
agricultural leader who is work- 
ing with young or adult farmers. 

The bulletins are not free, but 
may be purchased at the price of 
50 cents per copy. For discounts 
on larger quantities, write to G. 
E. Henderson, coordinator, De- 
partment of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 
































INSECT CONTROL 
165—Good-Bye Skeeters 


The Velsicol Corporation has just re- 
leased two new pamphlets on the control 
of several household pests. Mosquitoes 
may be out of season, but the booklet 
will not be. 

A—Control Ants With Chlordane 

B—Heptachlor for Mosquitoes 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 165A, 165B 


166—Protect Stored Grain 


Deterioration from insect damage of 
stored grain costs every farmer money. 
To help him correct such situations on 
his farm, you may wish to use as a refer- 
ence this booklet by the Douglas Chem- 
ical Company, “How to Protect Farm 
Stored Grain for Greater Profits.” 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 166 





One Card for You... 
... and an Extra One! 


In each issue of Better Farm- 
ing Methods you will find dupli- 
cate postpaid postal cards. Each 
card has printed a complete num- 
bered listing of material. Each 
number refers to a specific book- 
let or booklets reviewed in this 
issue of the magazine. 

One card is for your use—the 
other one you may want to pass 
along to some other agricultural 
leader in your office. 

Use the cards each month. Re- 
member, no booklet listings are 
repeated from the previous 
month. 











BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
167—The Incross Method 


Those ag leaders who are in poultry 
areas will be interested in securing two 
booklets from the Ames In-Cross Com- 
pany. Many helpful suggestions will be 
found in these two booklets. 

A—Management of Young Stock 

B—Incross Method of Producing Higher 

Egg Profits 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 167A, 147B 


168—The Story of Hampshires 


In every section of rural America you 
will find some breeders of Hampshire 
hogs. From the Hampshire Swine Reg- 
istry come these booklets that will find 
a welcome spot in your teaching program. 

A—Certified Hampshire Hogs 

B—Increase Your Profits 

C—Queen of Swinedom 

D—1953 Hampshire Judging Poster 

E—Guide for Judging Hampshires 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 168A, 168B, 168C, 168D, 168E 


169—All About Polands 


The hog is still the mortgage lifter on 
many American farms. To learn more 
about this particular breed of swine, the 
Poland China Record Association has 
prepared several booklets for you. Circle 
the numbers to receive your copies. 

A—Grade and Yield Comparison 

B—Best in Meat Type Test 

C—More Profit With Poland Chinas 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 169A, 169B, 169C 


BUILDINGS 


170—Try Aluminum Screening 


Your screens are probably put away 
for winter, but if you are in need of re- 
placing some of them before spring, be 
sure to get this booklet from the Alumi- 
num Company of America. Its title 
“Things You Should Know About Alumi- 
num Screen Cloth.” A copy of the book- 
let is yours for the asking. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 170 


171—The Behlen Buildings 


Four colorful pamphlets, notebook size, 
are yours from the Behlen Manufactur- 
ing Company. They give you pertinent 
information concerning crop drying and 
farm buildings. We believe you will find 
them interesting and informative. 

A—-Behlen Corn Crib 

B—Frameless Metal Building 

C—Drying Tower—Heat Blower 

D—Power Steering for Tractors 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 171A, 171B, 171C, 171D 


172—Answers on Quonsets 


Many farmers may have asked you in 
the past and probably will ask you in the 
future questions and specifications con- 
cerning the popular Quonset type steel 
farm buildings. The Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation has prepared a very infor- 
mative and well-illustrated booklet on 
“Quonset Buildings for Every Farm Use.” 
You should have a copy of this booklet 
for your reference files. 

Or the postal card 
CIRCLE 172 


CROPS 
173—Stop Hay Losses 


The Clay Equipment Corporation has 
available an excellent colored booklet on 
the problem of hay drying. They also 
have pertinent information on crop dry- 
ing in general. These two booklets may 
prove valuable references for your 
library. 

A—Stop Hay Losses 

B—Drying Ear Corn 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 173A, 173B 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION 
174—Build a Glass Incubator 


One of the several booklets available 
to you from the Lyon Rural Electric 
Company is plans on building a glass 
incubator. This could prove quite an in- 
terest factor in class and meeting room. 

A—Plans for a Glass Incubator 

B—Electric Brooders 

C—Lyon Equipment Catalog 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 174A, 174B, 174C 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
175—Tractor Care 


“How to Get More Out of Your Present 
Tractor” is the title of a booklet available 
to you from the M & W Gear Company. 
A number of the popular makes of trac- 
tors are discussed and pertinent informa- 
tion presented that will help you and 
farm people do a better job of tractor 
maintenance. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 175 
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How to Order 
Booklets 


1. Clip out the postal service 
card. 

2. Fill in your name, position, 
and address in the space provided. 

3. Circle on the postal card the 
numbers of the booklets you want 
to receive. 

4. Mail the card! It is self ad- 
dressed and NO POSTAGE IS 
NECESSARY. 











176—Guards, Reels & Winders 


These are three subjects that are dis- 
cussed in booklets from the H. D. Hume 
Company. They are yours for the asking 
so why not circle the appropriate num- 
bers now? 

A—Cultivate With Crop Guard 

B—Pick Up Reels 

C—Wire Winder for Fences 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 176A, 176B, 176C 


177—How to Condition Hay 


The Meyer Manufacturing Company 
has been concerned with hay condition- 
ing for some time. Two of their book- 
lets discuss this farm practice and give 
pertinent points concerning it. Both 
booklets will prove of interest to you. 

A—Meyer Hay Conditioner 

B—Meyer Hay Conditioning Method 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 177A, 177B 


178—The Marlow System 


The J. C. Marlow Milking Machine 
Company has a milking system that they 
would like to tell you about in their 
booklet. Should you wish a copy of it, 
circle the appropriate number on the 
postal card and send it off today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 178 


179—What is a Soil King? 


The “Soil King” is a semi-pneumatic 
press and gauge wheel tire for agricul- 
tural services. It can be used in a num- 
ber of ways, and is particularly adapted 
to planting farm crops. The Ohio Rubber 
Company would like to send a booklet 
outlining the development and use of this 
piece of agricultural equipment. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 179 


180—Another Type Milker 


Rite-Way Products Company has a 
booklet that will describe their parlor 
milking system and also their swing 
milker. If you are gathering information 
on automatic milkers, this ‘s additional 
information that you will want. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 180 
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181—M-H Farm Equipment 


The Massey-Harris Company has a 
number of booklets available on their line 
of farm equipment. Here are five that 
might prove of interest to you and give 
you a better understanding of the adapt- 
ability of their farm machinery. 

A—Snow Plows and Dozers 

B—Cultivating Equipment 

C—Sub-Soil Cultivators 

D—Corn Pickers 

E—The Pacer Tractor 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 181A, 181B, 181C, 181D, 181E 


182—Farm Small But Good 


“How To Do Wonders on a Little Land” 
is the title of a booklet available to you 
from Roto-Tiller, Inc. It describes their 
method of small-time gardening, and how 
their equipment is adapted to getting the 
most from a little land. It’s labor-saving 
too. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 182 


183—This is the Rotary Way 
Has anyone ever questioned you about 
the advantages of rotary tillage? If so, 
here are booklets that will help answer 
these questions. Seaman’s Motors, Inc., 
have made them available to you 
A—Benefits of Rotary Tillage 
B—Answers on Rotary Tillage 
C—Rotary Seed Bed Cost 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 183A, 183B, 183C 





Don’t Forget! 


Each month we receive cards from 
readers of Better Farming Meth- 
ods with no name and address. 
Before you mail your card, check 
and make sure you have given us 
your complete name and mailing 
address. 


Don’t Forget! 











184—Ward Off the Wind 


Pe ee 





It can get cold on the tractor in the 
winter months but this combination 
canvas and vinylite windbreaker will 
help the operator stay warm. More 
descriptive information is available 
to you from the Heat-Houser Com- 
pany. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 184 





NEW 


Never the same— 


Ww 


185—The Utility Harvester 





This utility harvester manufac- 
tured by the J. I. Case Company is 
designed to operate under varied 
field conditions. It has a horizontal 
four-bladed knife and a _ cutting 
width of 54 inches. You can obtain 
more information by circling the 
appropriate number. 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 185 


187—Versatile Earth 


Anchor 





Use this around the home, around 
farm buildings, on fences and fence 
corners, and even to strengthen your 


wife’s clothesline. It is good for 
keeping trees upright, also. The A. 
B. Chance Company has more infor- 
mation available for you on their 
line of earth anchors and “keep- 
stakes”. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 187 


188—Aluminum Roll Roofing 





Now they have aluminum roll roof- 
ing that is easy to apply, durable, 























Booklets and Products 


Watch for the change—Every month! 


and long-lasting. This is a product 
of Quaker State Metals Company, 
and they will be glad to send you in- 
formation concerning this roofing 
material. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 188 





This man is sawing with a hand 
saw, pipe made from Tenite butyrate 
plastic. It won’t corrode, and is 
adaptable for a variety of uses. More 
information on this type of plastic 
and how it is used in agriculture can 
be obtained from Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., by circling the appro- 
priate number. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 189 


190—A Packaged Barn Cleaner 





This barn cleaner, excepting the 
wood chute which can be made from 
local lumber, can be packed into 
the back of an automobile. It has no 
complicated installation or heavy 
wiring, and sells for about one-half 
the price of the ordinary cleaner. It 
is entirely different and made by the 
Acorn Equipment Company. They 
would be glad to send you additional 
material concerning it. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 190 


186—Your Safety Guide 

General Mills, Inc., has made 
available a booklet for you entitled 
“Safety Guide for the Farm and 
Home”. This booklet has proved of 
tremendous interest over the years 
and this new revised copy you will 
want for your personal files. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 186 


191—Big Corner Clamps 





This big capacity clamp will give 
maximum grip to wood stock from 
two and three-eighths inches to four 


and one-half inches. Adaptable to 
both amateur and professional work- 
men, and a valuable tool for the farm 
shop. The Gunver Manufacturing 
Company will be happy to send you 
additional material. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 191 


192—“*Knoedlerized” Corn 

A well-illustrated four-page black 
and yellow pamphlet describes the 
Knoedler corn-belt burr mill. It will 
handle shelled corn, ear corn, or cobs. 
It is especially designed for the cat- 
tle feeder. More information is avail- 
able from the Knoedler Manufactur- 
ers, Inc. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 192 


193—3-Hopper Spreader 





This is virtually a fertilizer mix- 
ing plant on wheels. It will spread 
three fertilizer materials from sepa- 
rate hoppers. The farmer can select 
his own mixture according to his soil 
test. You will want to obtain more 
information on this product, made 
by E. S. Gandrud Co., Inc. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 193 











194—The Urea Story 


This is the story of Arcadian Urea 45 
fertilizer (pelleted) that is made by the 
Nitrogen Division of the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation. This type of fertilizer 
has received a great deal of publicity in 
recent months. You will be interested in 
receiving this bulletin giving you com- 
plete information concerning Urea, its 
development, and its use. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 194 


195—How to Use Hybro-Tite 


A mineral soil conditioner that gives 
better lawns and gardens is explained to 
you in two booklets by the Potash Rock 
Company of America. This is a rela- 
tively new product and you may want 
this additional information concerning it 

A—Mineral Soil Conditioner 

B—Better Lawns and Gardens with 

Hybro-Tite 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 195A, 195B 


196—Low Pressure Sprinkling 


Four booklets by the W. R. Ames Com- 
pany will give you advanced information 
on sprinkler systems as devised by their 
company. This system is adaptable to 
almost any section of the country and so 
is the Ames information. 

A—Revolving Sprinkler Systems 

B—Low Pressure Sprinkling 

C—Tow-A-Line Sprinkler Systems 

D—Lo-Head Surface Pipe 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 196A, 196B, 196C, 196D 


197—Plan a Good System 


When laying out an irrigation system 
or advising a farmer on one, it is neces- 
sary to make your plans well in advance. 
Here are booklets that will give you 
information on planning such systems 
and help you answer many irrigation 
questions. The booklets are from Carver 
Pump Company. 

A—Planning an Irrigation System 

B—Irrigation Pumps 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 197A, 197B 





All Booklets Listed 
in this section 
are 
FREE! 
These booklets are available from 
these individual companies and 
will be of help to you in your 


work of training and advising 
farm people. 
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198—More About Sprinklers 


“Designing a Sprinkler Irrigation Sys- 
tem” is the title of a booklet by the 
Farmland Irrigation Company. This, too, 
will be of help to you if you are inter- 
ested in finding and having as much 
irrigation information as you can get. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 198 


199—Systems Depend on Pumps 


No water system is good without a good 
pump. The F. E. Myers and Bros. Com- 
pany recognizes this, and they have 
prepared for your use several booklets 
on good water systems and the use of 
selected pumps. The booklets are yours 
for the asking. 

A—Water Systems—Pumps 

B—Your New Water System 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 199A, 199B 


200—Test Soil Moisture 


Sometimes it is necessary to know the 
moisture content of a soil to properly 
irrigate. Two booklets by the Irrigation 
Engineering Company are designed to 
help you answer these questions and 
understand the value of testing soil 
moisture. 

A—Analeaf—Leaf 

Outfit 

B—Tensiometer—Soil, Moisture Tester 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 200A, 200B 


and Soil Testing 


201—How to Prepare. Land 


Some land needs preparation before 
successful irrigation can be carried on. 
A booklet entitled “Preparing Land For 
Irrigation” has been prepared for your 
use by the Marvin Landplane Company. 
It is yours for the asking. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 201 


202—An Irrigation Handbook 


Sometimes you lack a booklet that 
gives a complete analysis of and infor- 
mation on a farm practice. Here is one 
on sprinkler irrigation, available to you 
from the National Rainbird Sprinkler 
Manufacturing Corporation. You will 
find this handbook a valuable addition to 
your library. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 202 


203—Use Plastic Pipe 


Plastics have proved popular in many 
industries and in mary ways. Irrigation 
is not an exception and these three book- 
lets from Yardley Plastics Company will 
show you the advantages of plastic pipe 
in irrigation. 

A—Pipe for Farm Water Systems 

B—Subduit Pipe for Submersible 

Pumps 
C—Twin-du-it Pipe 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 203A, 203B, 203C 
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TEACHING AIDS 
204—Helpful Record Book 


Many of you may have received this 
instructors record book from the J. I. 
Case Company. If you have not, you will 
certainly want to obtain a copy. It is as 
complete a record book as you will need, 
summarizing your travel, meetings, and 
administrative duties. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 204 


205—See the €-Vue Board 


The C-Vue board is a modernized 
version of the “flannel” board and can be 
used by anyone to illustrate a talk or 
lesson. The cost is economical, and the 
variety of uses is unlimited. The Chase 
Bag Company has a descriptive folder 
that will explain this board to you and 
give you complete information. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 205 


206—Soil Testing Helps 
Even though the practice of soil test- 
ing has been used for years, there are 
always new ideas and new applications 
that can increase the efficiency of this 
service. These two booklets by the 
Edwards Laboratory will be of help to 
you. 
A—tThe Discouraged Farmer 
B—Simplex Soil Testing 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 206A, 206B 


207—All About Livestock 


Swift & Company has a reputation for 
getting out extremely interesting and 
informative booklets concerning the live- 
stock feeding industry. Here are two of 
their newer ones, and you won’t be dis- 
appointed in the information and teach- 
ing helps that they will provide. 

A—Cattle and Calves 

B—Livestock Prices 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 207A, 207B 


TOOLS 
208—Vises with an “S” 


The Columbian Vise & Manufacturing 
Company has three booklets that will be 
of particular help to those ag leaders 
interested in shop work. They discuss 
the requirements and the use of bench 
vises. 

A—Bench Vise Requirements 

B—Proper Vise Use, Care 

C—Different Mode! Levels 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 208A, 208B, 208C 





Check these pages 
EVERY MONTH! 


No booklet listings are repeated 
from the previous month. 














209—The De Walt “Power Shop” 


A new 20-page booklet on “Power 
Shop” machines has been issued by De 
Walt, Inc. They are manufacturers of 
radial arm type woodworking equipment 
for home, school, and industrial applica- 
tions. This new colorful booklet on thei: 
“Power Shop” equipment is available. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 209 


210—Make Your Engine Work 


Your engine, in addition to operating 
your car, can also be used for other im- 
portant jobs. G. H. Meiser and Company 
has several booklets that tell you how it 
can be used as a compressor. Send for 
them today. 

A—Engine Operated Spray Set 

B—Engine Operated Tire Pump 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 210A, 210B 


211—¥File This on Files 
It may seem like a simple thing to 
know how to properly take care of steel 
shop files. However, there are some 
“tricks of the trade” that the Nicholson 
File Company would like to tell you 
about. They have a very excellent 
booklet that is a splendid reference on 
this popular tool of the farm shop 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 211 


212—Sharpen Your Pruner 


Many ag departments and 4-H Clubs 
take work in pruning home orchards. 
How to use and keep the equipment in 
good shape is often a problem. One of 
the following two booklets by H. K. Por- 
ter, Inc., will give you important pointers 
on this point. 

A—How to Use, Sharpen Pruners 

B—How to Use, Sharpen Metal Cutters 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 212A, 212B 


213—An Accessory Catalog 
South Bend Lathe Company has issued 
a new attachment and accessories catalog 
that illustrates and offers full specifica- 
tions on their complete line of machine 
tool attachments and accessories. A copy 
is available for you if you will merely 
circle the appropriate number 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 213 


214—Audio-Visual Helps 


Victor Animatograph Corporation has 
prepared four booklets for you that will 
give you a vast storehouse of information 
on audio-visual program helps. They are 
practical booklets, and you will want to 
keep them for ready reference. 

A—Audio-Visual Blue Print 

B—Where to Get Film Information 

C—Get Results when Showing a Movie 

D—Classroom Audio-Visual Aids 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 214A, 214B, 214C, 214D 




















Agents Promote Dairy 


Two Michigan county agents 
have shown their dairymen how 
to boost their income with dairy 
calves. 


Here are a couple of outstanding 
examples of the way Michigan exten- 
sion agents are meeting the needs of 
their people. Cheboygan’s Ed Kidd 
and Ogemaw’s Ralph Coulter have 
shown their dairymen and farmers 
from surrounding counties a way to 
boost their income with dairy calves. 

Both Cheboygan and West Branch 
now have a dairy heifer sale each 
year that’s designed to draw south- 
ern Michigan dairymen. Both agents 
figured that farmers in their areas 
could afford to raise dairy heifers with 
their surplus milk. And it offers an 
opportunity to those farmers who sell 
only cream. With the help of Don 
Murray of the Michigan State College 
dairy department and “Pip” Wenner, 
the agents boosted the idea of selling 


heifers at the central auctions. How 
has it worked? 
“Fine,” both agents agree. But the 


sales haven’t attracted many southern 
Michigan dairymen. Owners of herds 
in the surrounding counties are build- 
ing up their herds with the sale stock. 
At the recent Cheboygan sale, 75 
females were sold for an average of 
$184. At West Branch, 55 head were 
sold for an average of $182. That’s 
a good dairy market outlet, and it’s 
even more attractive since the drop 
in parity price. 


Tour Experimental Farms 


Kentucky and Tennessee Ex- 
tension workers were hosts on a 
tour of their Experiment Sta- 
tions by West Virginia Extension 
workers. 


Eleven West Virginia county agents, 
one 4-H club agent, the assistant di- 
rector of extension and two power 
company representatives participated 
in a tour of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. The 
purpose of the tour was to acquaint 
the West Virginia agents with experi- 
mental work being conducted at Sta- 
tions in the states visited. 





The hat fit—and it’s his for nothing. Paul 
Wilson, Livingston county, Illinois farm 
adviser, was presented this new hat during 


the recent fall conference 
workers at the University of Illinois. 
Francis Longmire, left, assistant state 
leader, is fitting the hat to his head. Wil- 
son received it for doing the best job of 
follow-up coverage of the summer confer- 
ence of extension workers in his local 
newspaper and over his local radio station. 
Members of the University extension edi- 
torial staff and the assistant state leaders 
provided the award. 


of extension 





Briefly, some of the main topics ob- 
served at Lexington were small grain 
and forage crop variety trials; grazing 
of various strains of fescue to deter- 
mine palatibility; hog house equip- 
ment and pastures; livestock and dairy 
barns; grass silage making; straw- 
berry trials; irrigation of vegetables; 
and greenhouse construction. 

Experimental and other work of in- 
terest observed at Knoxville consisted 
chiefly of the following: Meat and 
vegetable freezing; comparisons of a 
pasture mixture containing Kentucky 
31 Fescue with one containing orchard 
grass; self feeding type silo; effect 
of fluorine on cattle; tobacco produc- 
tion, various methods of forage crop 
seedbed preparations; and_ super- 
phosphate compared to rock phosphate 
on small grains. 

A TVA flood control dam near 
Sevierville, Tenn., also was visited. 

Although the West Virginia work- 
ers paid their own expenses on the 
tour, the group is looking forward to 
the next educational tour with inter- 
est.—End 





These men were reelected officers of the 
Michigan Association of County Agricul- 
tural Agents. From left: Donald L. Eppel- 
heimer, Iona county, secretary-treasurer; 


Orville F. (Shorty) Walker, Kalkaska 
county, president; and Burrell E. Henry, 
Calhoun county, vice president. 








Earnupto$200 


in only 30 days! 


With this 
Special F.F.A. 
Fund-Raising 
Project 
& Vo-Ag Teachers: 


Here's a chance for your 







group to earn extra 


money for your Treasury 


by selling subscriptions 
to America's favorite 
poultry magazines 
° e 
SION on $1-00 
C every 


During the next 30 days your group cam run a 
fund-raising project that can net $50 . $100 
even $200 by contacting friends and neighbors and 
taking their subscription orders. You invest nothing 
but your time. Everything else is furnished. Attrac 


tive prices will make it easy to get hundreds of 
orders im your area. 


America's favorite 
Poultry magazine 


Every issue packed witt 
ideas and advice for bet 
ter poultry management 
: bigger profits! Na 
tionally advertised, pub 
lished in four editions 
A in rural 
areas throughout the na 
tion 


sure-seller 


First & foremost 
Broiler magazine 


The national publication 
edited expressly for 
broiler raisers 
latest information § on 
phase of produc 
tion. Fastest selling mag 
azine in its field! 


Gives 


every 


The "bible" of all 
Turkey growers 


Written, edited by tur- 


key experts. America’s 
only national monthly 
turkey magazine. Men 


tion it on a visit with 
any grower and you've 
made a sale! 





These are Watt Publications . . . Companion magazines 
of BETTER FARMING METHODS 


;-———Clip and Mail Today!———.-, 


Mr. Martin DeKoning, | 
I Circulation Director FR E E | 
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| Mount Morris, lil. ales Kits | 
| We want to begin our fund-raising | 
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| s plete Information, sales kits and in- 
| structions . . . without obligation | 
| | 
| Name | 
| | 
| School | 
| | 
| Town State | 
| | 
| | 
. 
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Financing a program is always 
a problem, especially where there 
is so much that can be done and 
the means to do it is sometimes 
limited. 

In the following report, seven 
county and 4-H club agents re- 
sponded to the question: How 
do you raise funds for the 4-H 
program in your county? We 
hope you may find some helpful 
suggestions in their comments. 

County and 4-H club agents 
who contributed to this month’s 
report are: Odelio F. Baca, New 
Mexico; A. B. Curet, Louisiana; 
R. H. Pearson, Tennessee; James 
A. Reynolds, Virginia; Roger 
Leathers, 4-H club agent, Rhode 
Island; B. F. Ramsburg, 4-H club 
agent, New Jersey; and Arthur 
Moseman, Nebraska. 











SF What activities does your 4-H 
program cover that need finan- 
cial support? 


Items mentioned included trans- 
portation to camp, public speaking 
awards, building rent for such things 
as leader training meetings, supplies 
for various events, out of state trips, 
leader trips to the National 4-H 
Club Congress, IFYE support, 4-H 
Achievement Day, exhibit booths at 
fairs, judging trips, and _ contests 
among 4-H boys and girls. 

MF How many different types of 
funds are now available to you 
for your 4-H county program? 


County and 4-H club agents men- 
tioned these sources of funds: State 
4-H funds; county 4-H club fund; 
county tax fund; 4-H council; and 
local business and civic support. Most 
indicated funds were available only 
through 4-H sponsored activities and 
local citizen support through councils 
and donations. 


BF «=To what extent are state and 
county 4-H funds available. 


Comments: “No state funds.” “State 
4-H funds are available to a certain 
extent for awards for exhibits.” “Only 
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How 


for such things as state encampments 
where part of the costs are defrayed 
by states.” “No cash is available. A 
few supplies.” “State funds are used 
to pay a portion of the extension 
agent’s salary. The state office does 
find sponsors who assist with cost of 
transporting delegates to conservation 
camp, state training meetings and spe- 
cial awards to selected 4-H members. 
County tax funds are used to pay rent 
of buildings for meetings and pur- 
chase supplies for training and other 
meetings. The county 4-H fund does 
not come from county taxes but is 
built up through the sale of tickets by 
4-H members to an annual 4-H dance 
held each spring. This fund is used 
to assist with cost of transporting 4-H 
members to the district 4-H camp.” 
BMF «Are these funds anywhere near 
sufficient to meet your 4-H 
needs? 


Three agents said “Yes” while four 
stated “No.” Comments: “The reg- 
ular state and county tax funds are 
not sufficient to meet 4-H needs in 
this county. However, with the use 
of money raised by the 4-H members 
through the sponsorship of an annual 
dance, we have been able to meet the 
costs of maintaining a well balanced 
4-H program. 

BE How do you raise additional 
funds for 4-H? 


Comments: “The county board of 
agriculture, contributions of local 
banks, feed, seed dealers, and organ- 
izations.” “Through the clubs and the 
Council sponsoring different activities, 
such as suppers, dances, bake sales, 
etc.” “Each winter we have a talent 
round-up of 4-H club members. The 
local fair offers a class for education 
exhibits. The rest of the funds are 
secured through solicitation of local 
businesses and civic clubs. Individual 
clubs raise additional funds for their 
use through various community activ- 
ities.” 

“Personal contact with interested 
citizens. They make contributions to 
the general fund and sponsor certain 
projects and contests.” “We have a 
4-H fair.’ “Dues and donations.” 


Do County 


Agents Raise 


4-H Funds? 


“Additional funds for 4-H are secured 
through a county-wide annual 4-H 
dance. Local banks in the county 
provide sufficient money for each 4-H 
leader in the county to receive a copy 
of the National 4-H News magazine. 
A farm organization in the county 
pays the costs of one boy and girl to 
attend state 4-H club week.” 


SF How is the interest of the 
townspeople obtained in sup- 
porting 4-H work in yow 
county? 

Comments: “Publicity in local 


papers, TV and radio... having local 
Chamber of Commerce cooperate in 
the sponsorship of an annual achieve- 
ment party .. . encouraging members 
to present demonstrations and talks 
for such groups as women’s clubs, 
Kiwanis, Rotary, etc.” “We have 
achievement nights, a weekly news 
column, and bi-weekly radio broad- 
casts.” “Community projects. As an 
example, our 4-H handles the fly con- 
trol work for our city, performs it as 
a community service.” 


BF §=Do you have a 4-H camp and if 
so, how was the money raised 
to buy the site and build the 
facilities? 


Only one agent reported that they 
had a 4-H camp. Others either did 
not have a camp or used state camp 
facilities. Comments: “Yes, originally 
built by the city as a community 
camp, later leased to the Boy Scouts 
Then purchased by 4-H organizations 
from four counties . .. known as the 
‘Allied 4-H Organization Camp.’ The 
money was contributed by the four 
counties. Our county raised its part 
through direct solictation.” 

“We have an annual camp which is 
attended by approximately 25 percent 
of the total enrollment, but the facil- 
ities are rented from a church.” “A 
group of five counties in this area 
have a district 4-H camp... Each 
4-H member in this county who 


wishes to attend pays $5.50 for the 
three-day period ... One dollar of the 
total amount is used to assist with 
costs of chartering buses to provide 
The remainder of the 


transportation. 
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AN ORTHO PEST CONTROL PROGRAM- 
Like money in the hank 








Effective, lasting insect control 


with ISOTOX 


A SPECIAL FORMULATION OF LINDANE 


It’s a triple-threat to vegetable pests! ISOTOX kills by 
contact. by stomach poison and by vapor action, Very 
effectively controls aphis. caterpillars, thrips, leaf miners 
and many other pests. By providing uniform coverage and 
longer residual action, ISOTOX reduces both the number 
of applications and number of insecticides needed. Com- 
patible with most fungicides and insecticides now used. 

Available in wettable powder, liquid concentrate and 
dust forms. 


Get all the profit-building facts about an ORTHO Pest Control 
Program without obligation. Contact your nearest ORTHO 


Fieldman or the nearest ORTHO office. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


Portland, Ore. Whittier, Calif. 
Sacramente, Calif. Caldwell, Idaho 
San Jose, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 


Orlando, Fla. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Maryland Heights, Mo. Shreveport, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Maumee, Ohio 





linden, N.J. 
Medina, N.Y. 
Goldsboro, N.C. 


On all chemicals, read directions and cautions before use. 


Excellent pre-harvest control 


with VAPOTONE 


A SUPERIOR FORMULATION OF TEPP 


There’s no quicker way to kill insects and stop crop losses. 
And because VAPOTONE does not leave a poisonous 
residue, it’s ideal for pre-harvest control. Better than 
ordinary TEPP because of superior wetting and vapor 
action. VAPOTONE actually knocks insects off the plants 

an important plus for vegetables raised for canning. 
This special ORTHO formulation also prevents rapid 
breakdown, assuring a more stable insecticide. 

Available in spray or dust form. 


T.M.S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF : ORTHO, ISOTOX. VAPOTONE 


World leader in 
scientific pest control 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


MG US. Pal OFF 
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MILKING Tal Ss 


2-WAY BARGAINING POWER 


#3 BRINGS profits 











When times are good, 
farmers make good profits 
with Milking Shorthorns, 
When times are tough, you 
STILL make nice profits. 
That's true because, even 
if beef and milk are in over-supply and prices drop on 
both, you still have both barrels loaded! You have 50% 
more bargaining power than sp¢ lists. Under AVER- 
AGE farming conditions, Milking Shorthorns will givo 
more profit because they convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into tmmeat, milk, and butterfat most econom 
ically, Get the interesting, indisputable facts about 





1g 
he 


j 

| 
DUAL-PURPOSE Milking Shorthorns. Either sub | 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months, $1.00; | 
$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs., $5.00; or write for FREE Details. | 
} 


AMFRICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


313-BFS 8. Glenstone Springfield, Missouri 


KILL RATS 
with Gm 







WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 









LEARN TO TRAP 


New 32-page Catalog and Book of | 
Methods, and information mailed | 
FREE. Describes traps, baits and | 
equipment available at lower than | 
usual prices. 


FUN AND PROFIT 


Your spare time is worth BIG 
MONEY if spent trapping. Let | 
TAYLOR help you. Write 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO.) 
Dept. 15, 400 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2,Mo, | 








Efficient feeding programs for all || 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost”. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS 








HALES & HUNTER CO. 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 














Do you need films? 
If so, check last month's issue of Better 
Farming Methods (November), for it 
contains comprehensive lists of agri- 
cultural films that are free to ag 
leaders. 

Keep this list handy at all times. You 
will find you can use it every month of 
the year. 
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transportation cost is paid from the 
4-H fund ... The remaining fee is 
used to pay for food, cots, insurance, 
swimming, equipment and handicraft 
for each member.” 


MF =6Are these camp facilities used 
by groups other than 4-H and 
if so, is a rental charged for 
such use? 


The county agent with a 4-H club 
camp stated that they did rent it to 


| other groups for a rental fee. 


HE Do you have a 4-H fair ground 
and buildings and if so, how 
were funds raised to construct 
the facilities now available? 

Five said “no,” while two stated 

“ves.” Comments: “No. A county 

fair that is privately owned has given 

splendid support to the 4-H program.” 

“Yes. Buildings belong to the city, 

were purchased from army surplus... 

The buildings were set up by 4-H 

members and parents in agreement 


| that they use them for 4-H activities.” 


“The 4-H fair is held in connection 
with the county fair. County tax 
funds are provided to pay for the cost 
of material to construct the buildings. 
4-H leaders and parents of 4-H mem- 
bers along with others in the county 
volunteered to construct the buildings 
now being used.” 


y= =60Was it a community project by 
interested leaders? 


Comments: “It was a project of 4-H 
leaders, members, and parents. The 
agent shouldered plenty of the re- 
sponsibility, but not all.” “The coun- 
ty agent and a committee of 4-H 


| leaders drew up the plans for the 


buildings. He assisted the fair board 
in arranging a schedule so that regular 
crews of voluntary help would be 
available each day.” 


SF =How is maintenance cost met? 


Comments: “The fair board is re- 
sponsible for maintaining the build- 
ings from funds made available from 
county taxes and proceeds from the 
annual fair.” “Maintenance cost, in- 
cluding caretaker year around basis, 
are met through funds raised by ad- 


vertising in the fair catalog.” 


EF = Are the buildings rented out? 


Comments: “No.” “One building is 
rented out as a warehouse, and 4-H 
and FFA members rent space for 
feeding stock.” 


BF §=6Do you have a 4-H foundation 
in your county for the purpose 
of supporting 4-H work? 

Of the seven agents reporting, none 
have 4-H foundations. Comments: 





“We realize the value 


“No—darn it!” 
of such, and plans are being laid for 
a 4-H foundation in our county.” “We 
are in the process of organizing a 4-H 


committee. This group will be com- 
posed of one man, one woman, and 
one 4-H boy or girl from each of the 
eight precincts in the county. The 
man and woman shall be 4-H leaders 
or adults interested in 4-H work and 
shall not be husband and wife.” 


Finance Is A Problem 

County agents were asked to make 
other comments concerning this prob- 
lem of financing 4-H club work. 

This agent stated, “I am glad you 
call it a problem for it is very much 
so. In a neighboring county where I 
had some experience with 4-H, we 
raised funds through a community 
fund. It worked satisfactorily. I 
would like to see a 4-H foundation 
started.” 

Another agent said, “If the people 
are with you, it’s no problem.” 


Youth Help Raise Funds 


This agent stressed the part boys 
and girls play in this problem of 
financing. “I am particularly inter- 
ested in teaching our young people to 
offer something for the funds which 
they receive. In other words, raise 
money through their own efforts. We 
have also found the educational ex- 
hibit can be two-fold at least in this 
respect. It not only is an excellent 
way for raising money for the Coun- 
cil, but it offers an opportunity to tell 
a story. 

“T have found that civic clubs are 
most receptive to our guidance in 
directing and advising their various 
committees on projects. 4-H club ac- 
tivities offer an excellent opportunity 
for civic club projects.” 


Local Leaders are Strength 


Finally, this county agent praises 
the local leaders in 4-H. 
“The 4-H club program has been 























made strong because of local leaders 
who pay their costs of transportation 
and voluntarily give their time in the 
interest of helping the youth of today 
to be better citizens of tomorrow. 
Local funds are not available to 
properly give recognition to such 
leaders let alone pay some of the costs 
incurred by them. 

“Transportation, lodging and meal 
costs to and at the major shows and 
educational events in the area are 
greater than many members can af- 
ford. It has also been found that many 
members—especially from larger 
towns—do not have the means of 
transportation to such events.” 

“The 4-H program is one of the 
more important phases of the exten- 
sion program. Competitive activities 
have helped to build this program. 
Awards for such activities can not be 
taken from tax funds and Pane Once more U. S. Bureau of Census statistics provide 
who can and will provide financial authentic proof of outstanding preference for Wisconsin 
assistance for such events are not al- Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines in the internal com 
ways readily available.”—End bustion engine field. 








PREFERENCE 


WISCONSIN 
Heavy-Duty ir=( Cooled 


3 to 36 H.P. 











*Based on U. S. Bureau of Census Statistics, 
Wisconsin Motor Corporation leads the engine in 
dustry with 50.72% of total production in the 11 
to 176 cu. in. displ. bracket — an industry-wide 
gain of 1.33%, as summarized below. 


The latest “Facts for Industry” census report, released 
July 19, 1954, reveals the interesting fact that Wisconsin 
Motor Corporation produced 5,605 MORE engines in the 
11 to 176 cu. in. displ. census grouping than ALL other 
internal combustion engine manufacturers combined, 
during 1953. This refers, of course, to engines built for 
re-sale, exclusive of automotive, aircraft, outboard, mini 
ature and “captive” engines. 





Translated into industry-wide percentages, census figures 
indicate that this company showed a gain of 1.3393 over 
the combined production of all other engine builders 
This, however, is an ultra-conservative figure inasmuch 
as the Wisconsin line covers a range of 13.5 to 154 cu. in 
piston displacement whereas the Census Report grouping 
covers engines from 11 to 176 cu. in. displacement. In 
spite of this fact, Wisconsin Engine production amounted 
to 50.72% of the Industry's total in above grouping. 


Statistically, these figures are interesting to us as evidence of con- 
sistent progress. To the Original Equipment Builder, Distributor and 
User of engine power, this report provides definite proof of IN- 
CREASED PREFERENCE for Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
among people who are best qualified to judge comparative engine 
values in terms of performance, economy and low-cost maintenance. 





This crossbred hog was the first ever to 
win Grand Championship at the Junior ; 
Livestock Show, South St. Paul, Minn. You can't go wrong if you specify WISCONSIN Engines for the 
Larry Jones, left, 4-H Club member, Blue equipment lines you sell, build or use. 

Earth, Minn., is shown with Bon D. Gruss- 
ing, advertising manager, Minneapolis- 


Moline Company, whose company bought Wit Nu ! <G> WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
ond pandaord Hh cpeng pels cory Me a Na World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


that he will use this record sum to further My ’ MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
his education and advance his hog breed- 
ing enterprise. 





V-type 4-cylinder 

















Lnsist on are 


Irrigation Pumping Units 
for Pasture, Orchard, Grove 


Last year the Hale Irrigation Unit at right 
saved the dairy business that depended on 
the 26 acre pasture partly shown below. 

Whatever the size of the Pasture, Orchard 
or Grove you can depend on a HALE UNIT 
to keep it “producing.” 








Write today for full information on Hale Irri- 
gation Pumping Units. Please state No. of 
acres and source of water available 





New officers of the Michigan Association, 
4-H Club Agents, are, left to right: Gould 
Pinney, Bay City, vice-president; Leonard 
Hill, St. Joseph, president; and Jack Fer- 
ver, Kalamazoo, secretary-treasurer. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 
HALE FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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@ ANYONE ACQUAINTED with the great changes 

that are taking place in farming must be impressed 
with the growing complexity in the operating end as 
well as on the business side of farming. 

New practices and better ways of doing things appear 
somewhere almost every day. These are often so de- 
cisive that they may determine the difference between 
profit and loss for the farmer. 

There are new chemicals, new crops, new seed var- 
ieties, new machines, and new economic situations. 
Every farmer today must have knowledge of each in 
order to plan his operations and make management 
decisions. 

This reminds us of the situation nearly 50 years ago 
when similar changes, though fewer and less complex, 
led to the employment of agricultural advisors. New 
crops were being introduced in some areas. More 
legumes, diversification with livestock, new rotation 
systems, hardier seed strains, more efficient machinery 
which enabled farmers to cope better with weeds and 
to improve culture—all these and many other practices 
held new promise, particularly in view of declining soil 
fertility which was then widespread. 

How to demonstrate these practices and bring them 
to more farmers was the challenge to which the county 
agent became dedicated in his new job. 


Farmers Form Cooperative Groups 

The deterioration of fertility and yields caused by 
single cropping and improper soil management had 
created an alarming situation. In fact, it was this con- 
cern more than anything else which prompted farmers 
in many counties, some years before the Cooperative 
Extension Act was passed in 1914, to organize their own 
cooperation programs for crop and soil improvement. 

To spearhead this work, men trained in soil and crop 
management were employed, and they became the first 
county agents or farm advisors. 

Many of these organizations were known as county 
associations or farm bureaus. Some of them were 
known as soil-improvement associations. In fact, as 
the movement developed, literally thousands of soil- 
improvement associations and other organizations were 
formed to deal cooperatively with various farm prob- 
lems and improvements. 


County Agents Encounter Difficulties 


It should not be assumed that formation of this vast 
network of farm organizations and establishment of the 
county agent system in thousands of farming com- 
munities was accomplished without difficulties. Some- 
times political wrangling and factionalism arose. 

The county agent was often caught between two 
opposing forces. He sometimes was required to devote 
his time to tasks which could not be classed as agri- 
cultural. Often the control of the county organization 
fell into the iron grip of a few men to the detriment of 
the service and of other farmers. 

The county agents were not supermen. Most of them 
were good men with general agricultural training and 
farm background. However, out of this endeavor of 
ideas and purposes emerged an institution which has 
played a vital role in advancing the economic and social 
welfare of the American farm family. 


Advice Must Be Practical 


The county agent soon learned by experience, if he 
didn’t know it before, that his recommendations or ad- 
vice had to be practical from the standpoint of both 
agriculture and the pocketbook. He also knew that 
most measures which may improve something at one 
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Who is the... 


County 


Agent? 





This is the second of two articles on trends in 
agriculture by G. B. Gunlogson. The first one, en- 
titled “What Is Conservation?” appeared on pages 
18-19 in the October issue of Better Farming 
Methods. 


The author is well qualified to write about our agri- 
cultural industry. He has owned and operated farms 
all his life and most of his business experience has 
been closely related to agriculture and the business 
of farming. 











point usually have a chain reaction and that the end 
results must always be recognized. 

Soil improvement measures are usually tied up in- 
timately with the whole production program on the 
farm. The introduction of legumes and grasses might 
bring a new system of crop rotation. This in turn often 
called for more livestock, fencing, drainage, and special 
equipment. In fact, it had a bearing on the whole farm 
operation and even on marketing. 

I have asked many farmers what help or service from 
the county agent they valued most. The most common 
answer was to the effect that whenever they con- 
templated a change in their farm program or the 
adoption of a new practice, they would talk it over with 
the county agent. These farmers believed he had a 
better over-all picture and could usually visualize how 
the changes would fit into their whole farming program. 


Agents Work With Farm Groups 


The county agent has been especially active in or- 
ganizing and working with farmers’ groups. Frequently 
the more successful farmers in the county became the 
leaders in these groups. This helped greatly in carrying 
out on-the-farm demonstrations, in introducing new 
practices, and in working out balanced farm programs. 

There was no end to the new services which the ex- 
tension service through the county agent was to bring 
the farm community. It branched into home economics, 
youth organization, and 4-H club work, to say nothing 
about the endless jobs entirely outside his official role 
which were crowded on the county agent. 


The public has far too little information about the 
work and the contribution which the county agent and 
extension specialist have made to agriculture and to 
farm life. As early as 1915 the work of county agents 
in 15 southern states had included such diverse activities 
as these, to name but a few: Direct demonstrations 
conducted on 105,000 farms; 500,000 visits made; nearly 
3,000 silos built under their direction; more than 75,000 

















...the farmers’ modern 


agricultural counselor 


By G6. B. Gunlogson 


hillsides terraced; approximately 65,000 acres drained; 
about 500 communities organized to engage coopera- 
tively in some special work. 


Agents Keep Up in Agriculture 


Every succeeding decade has brought new needs and 
new progress. The county agent more than any other 
single institution has helped to keep pace with these 
changes and with technical advances which have in- 
cluded every phase of farming. He has served as a 
bridge between the offerings of science and industry 
and the farmer. He is the fellow who has been right 
at the farm front helping farmers to translate these 
developments into better farming and better living. 

Nor does this discount the contributions of the farm 
press and other agencies which also have been a part 
of the team. 

It may give us a clearer perspective on American 
agriculture if we recognize that it has grown from three 
great sources of strength. Of these, the farmer himself 
is first. 

Individual resourcefulness and initiative, with willing- 
ness to venture and accept losses along with gains, will 
continue to be essential qualities for the successful 
farmers. Most farmers would agree, I am sure, that he 
should continue to stand on his own feet and apply his 
own judgment. 

The second source is government and education. This, 
of course, includes the great land-grant college system 
with its research, agricultural education, extension, etc. 
In the category of government may also be mentioned 
various other agencies dealing with the more transient 
symptoms in agriculture. 


Industry is Important 


The third source of strength is modern industry. It 
is contributing millions of dollars annually in research 
related to agriculture, and this is rapidly expanding. 
It has contributed the mechanical power and equipment 
which make modern farming possible. It is providing 
modern fertilizers, chemicals, feed, seed, etc., to say 
nothing of its educational promotion and selling which 
continue to accelerate the farmer’s stride. 

What the future holds for the county agent can be 
judged at least in part by his service in the past. This 
40-year record has not been faultless or without errors, 
but it is a record of great accomplishments. It deserves 
to be much better known to the general public as well 
as to our legislators and policy makers in government. 

More basic, however, in the future of the county agent 
are the future trends and prospects in agriculture. The 


vast array of new things along the whole agricultural 
front present almost unlimited opportunity for better 
farming and better living for those families who have 
the requisite skills and initiative. This, it seems to me, 
offers a greater challenge than ever for extension. 


Farming Enters New Era 

If anyone doubts that we stand on the threshold of 
a new era in farming, he need only read the “What's 
New In Farming” columns in farm papers or the re- 
ports from our experiment stations. On the way are 
new seed strains which promise to give new boosts to 
crop yields and which may, in a few years, change 
completely the characteristics of some important field 
crops. New types of fertilizers offer great potentials. 

In the last five years no less than 25 new chemicals 
for weed and pest control have been made available and 
the laboratories have many more to release shortly. It 
will take years for the possibilities as well as limitations 
of these chemicals to be realized by farmers. 

Antibiotics and new high-power feed additives which 
have been introduced within the last two or three years 
will have far-reaching effects on feeding practices and 
on the utilization of feed materials. What’s going on 
in the poultry industry as well as in upbreeding of live- 
stock is still in its earliest stages at the farm level 
More highly specialized farm machinery and other farm 
equipment promise new economy as well as crop and 
labor savings. 


Farmer Faces New Opportunities 

All these developments and the economic adjustments 
that will follow present opportunities and challenges 
which farmers have never faced before. Moreover. no 
farmer can escape the sharpened impact of national and 
international trends, such as expanding population, 
rapid growth and decentralization of industry, increased 
demand on water supply, and changing political moods 

In recent years the county agent has been called upon 
to help organize and to work side by side with various 
farm agencies which were created to deal with certain 
economic or surface symptoms of agriculture. In the 
past these agencies too often have tended to go their 
own way, causing confusion and inefficiency. Obviously, 
these services when and where needed can be more 
effective if co-ordinated into a common purpose of serv- 
ing the farmer. 


County Agents Can See Needs 


This holds true of activities which are organized on a 
watershed basis as well as those which fall within county 
lines. A watershed may spill over into several counties 
but the county agents still have the over-all grasp of 
needs and conditions to give their farmers the best rep- 
resentation. Because of the cooperative base on which 
the Extension Service operates, the county agents and 
extension specialists are in a position to harmonize the 
agricultural interests and objectives involved. 

No wonder the farmer has stood by the county agent 
although in recent years he has often been handicapped 
and his service curtailed by overwork and shortage of 
help. Fortunately, the Department of Agriculture has 
now recognized the new responsibility which extension 
must carry in this modern drama of agriculture, and 
Congress has wisely authorized some expansion in the 
extension forces. 

Essentially, the county agent is the farmer's represen- 
tative. With increased facilities, his office can become 
more than ever the farmer’s center in every county for 
farm information, and his service can be broadened to 
meet the needs of modern agriculture —End 
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| Six industrial leaders were honored by the 
i Future Farmers of America at their 27th 
\ National Convention. Each of these men 

has served as chairman of the Sponsoring 
; 4 Committee of the FFA Foundation. Left 

to right: William A. Roberts, president, 
Allis-Chalmers Co.; Chester H. Lang, vice- 
president, General Electric Co.; Roger M. 
Kyes, vice-president, General Motors Cor- 
poration; Raymond C. Firestone, executive 
vice-president, Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co.; John Kraft, president, Kraft Foods 
Co.; Frank Jenks, vice-president, Inter- 
national Harvester Co. 


* 


| 
| 


Kodak Announces New Film 


The Eastman Kodak Company has 
announced introduction of a new, 
high speed, roll film—Kodak Tri-X. 

The film is approximately twice as 
fast as the company’s current Kodak 
Super-XX Film, and is intended for 
amateur, business and industrial, and 
professional use. 

The new film will be available in 
35 mm., 4 x 5 film pack, and 620 and 
120 roll film sizes. Eventually, the 
company plans to offer the film in all 
popular roll and pack sizes although 
the introduction dates for additional 
sizes have not yet been determined. 



















is such that it will open exciting new 





photographers. 
exposure index is a conservative 200. 
This means that the film can readily 
be used, without supplementary flash 
or flood illumination, for indoor snap- 
shots by existing light, night sporting 








pictures on very dull days outdoors. 
























Hard work brings results. R. H. Hoberg, 
(right) vo-ag teacher, Ortonville, Minn., 
and J. H. Tschetter, vo-ag teacher, Fair- 
mont, Minn., proudly display their Honor- 
ary American Farmer Degree certificates, 
awarded at the recent FFA convention. 
























LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT 
10” TILTING ARBOR SAW 


Additional LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS to round out your 
woodworking needs: VARIABLE SPEED LATHE—BELT 
AND DISC SURFACING MACHINES — SPINDLE 
SHAPERS—NEW 11/2 HP RADIAL SAW—JIG SAWS 
— SINGLE AND MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL 
PRESSES, Bench and Floor Models—COMPLETE LINE 
OF MOTORS, TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES. 








The increased speed of Tri-X film | 


picture-taking possibilities for many | 
Its A.S.A. day-light- 


events without flash, and fast action | 

















they’re 
“teacher's 


7 


pets’ 


-THESE LIGHT- HEAVYWEIGHT S —— 














LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT 
Variab's Speed 
16” BAND SAW 





LIGHT-HEAVY WEIGHT 
6” JOINTER 














are made to order for School Shops 


Built to highest industrial standards, every 
one of these LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS 
gives the “feel” of sturdy, factory-type 
production equipment... plus all the 
accuracy, range, capacity and ease-of- 
operation that help you do a better teach- 
ing job. LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS are 
“safety-engineered”, include all the extra 
safety features required in today’s teaching 
techniques. They're your most practical 
school shop investment. 

Write us for free Bulletins and Teaching 
Aids. For quicker action, check the tele- 


phone directory for your nearby Walker- 
Turner Distributor. He’s most capable, 
factory-trained, and thoroughly experi 
enced to help you with your shop equip- 
ment problems. Call him — today. 


WALKER-TURNER 
¢ DIVISION « 
KEARNEY AND TRECKER CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD, N.J 


DRILL PRESSES ~ Hand and Power Feed © RADIAL 
ORILLS © Wood ond Meta u 5 £ SAV . 
TILTING ARBOR SAWS @¢ RADIAL SAW . > SAW . 
LATHES © SPINDLE SHAPERS ® NTERS © BELT 


AND DISC SURFACERS © FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACH 





Never Needs Priming! 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Shallow Well 
Pump 


Farmers and home 
owners in rural and 
suburban towns are 
buying this compact, 
performance-proved 
water system by the hundreds. It’s 
popular, too, with pump dealers and 
drillers. Here are the reasons why: 














yx Self-priming 

yx No moving parts below ground 

yx Permits drive point installation 

yx Has no leathers or belts to replace 
yx No piping to pull in making repairs 
yx Comes ready to plug in and use 


| 3% Delivers from 250 to 650 g.p.h. at 


setting up to 25 ft. 


For complete information write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 


| ® rarnpanxs-Monse 





aname worth remembering when you want the best 


WATER SYSTEMS ¢ GENERATING SETS * MOWERS 
HAMMER MILLS ¢ MAGNETOS « PUMPS « MOTORS 
SCALES ¢@ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 





Clip Cows Regularly With 


unbeam 


STEWAR] 















Powerful 
Motor ? 
Inside the vA Cows, Horses 
Handle \V Mules, Dogs, 
: faster, better 
| Clip your animals \ ty 
faster, easier with ’ A 
the new Sunbeam 
Stewart Clipmaster. Has quiet, mor 
ball-bearing motor inside asy-( $ 
(Colorado & West $40 yr g € 
sheep shearing attachments give Clit aster year-'rou 
} use, 
BETTER, EASIER GROOMING WITH 


Sunbeam 


STEWAR] 
ELECTRIC GROOMING 
BRUSH 









and other 
Farm Animals 


Powerful rotary Grooming Br 
cleaning farm animals, Complete u 
$42.50 (Colorado & West $42.75 
tachment for Clipmaster, $19.50. (« 


lunbeam CORPORATION 


5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ul. 


& West $19.75 


Dept. 10. 
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In a few short weeks it will be 
Christmas, 1954. Already you and 
your family have begun festive 
preparation for this day. 

Christmas time brings a feel- 
ing of joy to young and old alike. 
Now you are experiencing antici- 
pation. Then the day arrives, and 
you live its realization. With that 
comes memories. 

Actually, Christmastime is 
above all a personal expression of 
the good that is in us. We shove 
away the caution of expression. 
We tell our family that we have 
a great deal of love and thought 
for them. We show our fellowmen 
our kindliness. 

For born in the heart of every 
man is love and compassion. Only 
the influence of his fellowmen 
and the environment of his world 
changes that. Men were born to 
love, not to hate; to help, not to 
hinder, to be kind, not cruel; to be 
thoughtful, not mean. 

Not to you, perhaps, but to 
many people, Christmas has lost 
its real meaning. Christmas is 
“Christ.” It is there, right in the 
word. 

But to many, the “Christ” is 
replaced by “X,” and we have 
Xmas, an unknown. They don’t 
know, or they have forgotten what 
Christmas really means—what it 
is—what it holds for us. 

And what Christmas 
mean? 

And she brought forth her first- 
born son; and she wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid him in 
a manger, because there was no 
room for them in the inn. Luke 


De” 
wed 


does 


Christmas means humility. 

What a humble beginning for 
the baby Jesus—and his parents. 
Imagine! Your first born son, and 
you couldn’t get in the Inn. You 
had to take the stable. 

And yet, the seemingly humility 
of the hour became the symbol of 
all the generations to come. 

Christmas is for all people. 
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It is not only for kings and 
princes, but is for the poorest of 
the poor, too. The only require- 
ment for perfect enjoyment is 
that there must be humbleness in 
the heart. 

. wise men from the East 
came to Jerusalem, saying, 
“Where is he that is born King 
of the Jews? For we saw his star 
in the east, and are come to wor- 
ship him.” Matthew 2:1-2 

Christmas means worship. 

Wise men came to worship Him. 
This tiny babe, in a manger! It 
must have been uncommon for 
men of such stature, wealth, 
power, and position to journey 
so far to worship a babe that was 
born in a stable with a manger 
for a bed. 

Yet they 
Him. 

Can we fail to do as much as 
these Wise Men and not worship 
during the Christmas season? 

...lo, the star, which they saw 
in the east, went before them, till 
it came and stood over where the 
young child was. Matthew 2:9 

Christmas means there is light. 

The Wise Men followed a star, 
and it seemed to lead them where 
they wanted to go. It shown 
brightly, and it was high in the 
heavens. 

We, too, can have a star. It can 
be bright, or it can flicker. It can 
be high in the Heavens, or low on 
the horizon. It represents our 
goals and our ambitions. 

It raises our eyes toward the 
heavens so we might see above 
the petty differences and material 
struggles of our fellowmen. 

What was it Charles Beard, the 
noted historian, said? “When the 
night is blackest, the stars come 
out.”” No truer words were ever 
spoken. All that is required is for 
us to look up. 

And the Angel said unto them 
“Fear not, for behold I bring you 
good tidings of wreat joy which 
shall be to all people.” Luke 2:10 


came—to worship 


What Does Christmas Mean? 


Christmas means that we have 
eternal hope. 

Christmas is good tidings, not 
bad. It is faith, not fear. 

And Christmas does bring joy 
to all people. For in its bosom is 
cherished the fact that the real 
joys in life come from giving, not 
receiving. Such joy is ours, now 
and forever, if we but practice it. 
...And opening their treasures 
they offered unto him gifts, gold 
and frankincense 
Matthew 2:11 

Christmas means to give. The 
emphasis is on the “spirit” of 
giving, not the “materialism” of 
receiving. 

So, like the Wise Men of old, 
what can you and I bring Him 
this Christmas? 

Gold—the treasures that we 
possess, in both spirit and ma- 
terial wealth. We can use our 
mental and n..cerial possessions 
to help agricultural people en- 
joy greater fruits of their labors; 
help those who falter and grow 
weary; and help further His 
kingdom among them. 

Frankincense—the fragrant in- 
cense of the Old World. This is our 
example among our agricultural 
people. May our actions, thoughts, 
beliefs, and words always en- 
lighten, encourage, and cheer our 
people. Never should they depress, 
destroy, or tear away at the 
character of a man. 

Myrrh—the preservative of the 
Old Word, is our convictions, be- 
liefs, and principles. Our gift this 
Christmas would be to stand 
by our Christian principles, and 
stand up for those spiritual and 
moral laws from which we gain 
our strength. 

Peace be with you and your 
family this Christmas. May each 
of you enjoy health, happiness, 
prosperity, and the real Christ- 
mas Spirit throughout the whole 
year. 


and myrrh. 
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as ¥ ORDER NOW FOR NEXT SEMESTER— 


> Free Color Film- 
High Level Feeds 


—WHAT THEY ARE—HOW TO USE THEM” 


Latest, up-to-the-minute information on 
the new antibiotic feeds that fight disease 


The new High Level antibiotic feeds have moved into the 
farm picture faster than most texts can keep up with the sub- 
ject. And so this new color strip film has been produced to 5 
answer feeders’ questions about high level feeds. What high New film tells how and Shows how extra antibiotic 


2 e when to use high level feeds the first two weeks cuts 
level feeds are. Why they were developed. What specific dis- to save pigs from Infectious death loss, holds dow n die- 
Scours, Necro; preventrunts ease, gets chicks off to a 

eases they control and prevent. How and when they are properly and stunting from disease. _faster start. 
introduced into the feeding program. The economics of high 


level feeds. 


Full-color strip film comes with commentary on record, 
teacher’s lesson plan, student’s quiz sheet and master grader. 
Gives you excellent, up-to-the-minute information of the new 
high level feeds for your permanent film library. Reserve yours 
now for next semester. 



























Shows how to use high level Tells how and when to use 
feeds in the feeding program _ feeds with antibiotic at high 
to prevent laying slumps levels to prevent and con- 
from Air Sac Colds; how trol Infectious Diarrhea, 


Produced by the makers of they help low- “producing Scours, save good calves. 


Terramycin 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. * World’s largest producer of antibiotics. 











| Mail Coupon Today! F 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Agricultural Film Service, Dept. B-12 
630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York 


Please send me, without charge, your new color strip film, 
“HIGH LEVEL FEEDS —What they are, How to use them.”’ 
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Iam a (J Vo-Ag Teacher [ County Agent () Club Leader 
Name - 
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Strip film in full color, commentary on City Zone__State______ 





record, teacher’s lesson plan, generous supply 


of quiz sheets and master grader. Estimated audience a 
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EACH YEAR—MILLIONS MORE of DEKALB CHIX are 
MAKING MONEY for AMERICA’S POULTRY RAISERS 


Yes, NEW DEKALB CHIX are taking the coun- 
try by storm—making new sales records 
each year—because of their OUTSTANDING 
records for livability and production. The re- 
sult of a NEW and DIFFERENT idea in breeding, 
DEKALB CHIX are BRED to live BETTER, grow 
FASTER, start laying EARLY, and KEEP IT uP! 
You can choose from six DEKALB types to fit 
your poultry enterprise . . . get the egg color 
you want—White, Cream or Brown—plus 
EXTRA production of Large, High-Quality, 
Strong-Shelled Eggs. 


Sree Booklet —Usetul, informative guide to 


more profitable poultry production, including 

advice on housing, feeding and disease con- 

trol, plus full color illustrations and descrip- : 

tions of the six DEKALB CHIX types. Write for 4 “So Sic} 
your FREE Copy to DeKalb Agricultural Sar 3 
Assn., Inc., Dept. ——-, DeKalb, Ill. I 


SS J 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DeKalb, Illinois 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn & DeKalb Chix 


See Your DeKalb Dealer for DeKalb Chix 


ed 


3 Bred like DEKALB CORN to make you more money ! 
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